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Teacher’s  pet . . . student’s  delight . . . Royal  Electric! 


WHY  is  the  new  Royal  Electric  fast 
becoming  the  favorite  typewriter 
for  teaching  beginning  students? 

Ease  of  operation  is  the  answer.  Royal 
has  thought  of  everything  to  make 
teaching  and  learning  easier.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  keyboard  is  wonderfully 
easy  to  master.  Your  students  will 
sjjend  less  time  on  key  stroking  and 
carriage  drills. 

Margin  setting  is  automatic  with 
Royal’s  famous  Magic®  Margin. 

For  advanced  students,  too.  Teachers 
especially  like  Royal  for  advanced 
students,  because  of  its  unique  Touch 
Control®.  This  eases  the  transition 


from  manual  to  electric  typing— makes 
it  a  natural  one.  And,  of  course,  all 
controls  are  in  the  same  familiar  posi¬ 
tions,  including  tabular  and  back¬ 
spacing  keys. 

Royal  sturdiness  is  well  known. 
Teachers  know  that  there’s  almost  no 
“time-out-for-illness.”  But,  if  repairs 
are  necessary,  they’re  done  with  mini¬ 
mum  interruption  to  leaching  time — 
Royal  has  more  serv  a'  points  than 
any  other  typewriter  manufacturer. 

Would  you  like  a  d<  monstration 
today?  See  for  yoursel'  h<  w  much  ease 
Royal  Electric  can  add  to  both  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning.  C  11  your  Royal 


Representative.  He’ll  be  happy  to 
arrange  a  free  classroom  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  trial,  at  your  convenience. 
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This  is  Twin-Pak'«, 

Royal’s  exclusive 
quick-changing  ribbon 
that  fingers  never 
touch. 


RSBi; 

electric 


Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 
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ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


mr  cm  bkak 


Rw9g«d  b  th*  word  for  thb  ooty-tOHito  copy 
prop,  h  can't  brook  down  —  no  godgoH. 
Anwrot  correct  tighHovol  for  oeewroto  typ¬ 
ing  of  all  copy  work.  Used  in  high  school*, 
bwtinou  collogot,  by  typists  in  ovory  kind  of 
business.  Secretaries  love  HI 
Three  attractive  postel  shades  —  desert 
ton,  seo  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Avoiloble 
at  stationery  stores  or  send  us  $1.3S,  we 
pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept.  BEW6 

2A07  North  2SHi  Ave.  •  Franklin  Pork,  III. 
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TODAY'S 

SECRETARY'S 

ANNIVERSARY 

Irriv/ls/f 

1  u, 

ISSUE 

Single  copies 

Available — $1.50 

Hrrr*  is  one  aulhoritativt'  rr’lerirnce  vol¬ 
ume  ia  the  Htory  of  the  starring  role 
play<‘(l  by  the  American  Secretary  over 
the  past  six  decades.  Through  special 
feature  articles  the  reader  will  learn 
alH>ut  the  invention  and  development  of 
shorthand  and  the  typewriter;  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  her  all-important  Im>ss;  the  im¬ 
provements  in  her  pay,  surroundings, 
vacations  and  other  privileges;  and  the 
many  changes  in  her  training,  her 
office  equipment,  and  communication. 


TODAY’S  SKCKETAKY 

.ISO  «  .  42nd  Si.,  York  .YO,  N.  Y. 

I*lrur  DMKl  in. . ™i>le«  (if  the  April  SOlh 

AnnlvnrMry  Unue  ((«  Sl.r,o  tier  copy)  for  whieh 
I  (tn'lntr  I . 

□  InitMil  I  would  like  Ui  plwr  my  aulitiTlptlon 
for  1  peiiiMl  of  one  yo»r  aUnlm  with  the  Aiirll 
laaue.  for  which  I  eiM  loir  til. Oil  In  payment. 

Nmi.  . 

Addrni  . 

City  . StaU  . 


IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  our  usual  custom  in  the  June  issue,  we’re  an¬ 
nouncing  the  winners  of  oiir  annual  Problem  Clinic  contest.  The  awards:  $25 
and  $15  for  the  two  lyest  solutions,  and  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  jnoblems 
submitted  between  May  2,  19.58,  and  May  1,  1959. 

The  “Problems”  category  offers  a  built-in  problem  of  its  own  this  year. 
Ordinarily,  if  a  contributor  who  signed  his  problem  “Anonymous”  turns  out 
to  be  a  winner,  he  is  identified  by  name;  since  we  do  not  describe  the  winning 
problem,  his  anonymity  is  protected.  However,  because  so  few  problems  were 
submitted  this  year,  identification  of  the  winners,  both  of  whom  signed  them¬ 
selves  “Anonymous,”  might  enable  amateur  detectives  to  penetrate  their  dis¬ 
guises.  Therefore,  we’re  simply  identifying  the  winning  problems;  you’ll  have 
to  take  our  word  that  we  have  the  winners’  names  and  addresses  on  file  and 
are  sending  them  their  checks. 

Send  along  your  problem  and/or  solution  for  next  year’s  contest. 

SOLUTIONS:  FIRST  MIZE,  Audroy  Trowbridgo,  Warm  Springs  (Ga.)  Foundation  School 
SECOND  PRIZE,  Phoobe  Watt,  Lodi  (Calif.)  Union  High  School 

PRORLEMSt  FIRST  PRIZE,  Anonymous  (Soptombor  problem— Tooching  of  English) 
SECOND  PRIZE,  Anonymous  (April  problem,  roprintod  below) 


APRIL  PROBLEM 

Sandy  is  a  gay  hut  efficient  young 
girl.  Her  attitude  toward  her  envi¬ 
ronment  is  wholesome. 

When  Saruly  was  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades,  she  was  afflicted  with  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  She  has  overcome  a 
great  deal  of  the  cmvulsivte  twitch¬ 
ing  ctmnected  with  this  ailment  but 
has  not  completely  recovered  from 
it. 

Sandy  graduated  from  high  school 
as  (me  of  six  honor  students.  She  was 
one  of  the  toj)  students  in  shorthand 
and  tyjK'writing.  The  twitching  and 
uncontrolled  movements  of  her  hands 
and  head  obviously  were  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  her  in  these  two  subjects. 
She  typed  approximately  55  words 
a  minute  and  took  dictation  at  ap¬ 
proximately  100  words  a  minute.  Her 
transcription  of  the  dictated  material 
was  usually  accurate,  and  her  class- 
work  was  (dways  well  dime.  Her 
classmates  had  no  (pialms  almut  ac¬ 
cepting  her;  her  personality  was 
pleasing  to  almost  everyone.  She  had 
a  steady  boyfriend  for  three  years. 
She  was  school  treasurer  in  her  sen¬ 
ior  year  and  worked  as  part-time 
secretary  to  the  principal  for  two 
years. 

Now  Sandy  has  graduated  into  the 
“cold,  cruel  world.”  It  must  seem  that 
way  to  her.  She  was  accefrted  by  a 
firm  (sight  unseen),  la  work  in  their 
offices.  Her  .records  cot  her  the  job. 


When  she  arrived  at  the  office  she 
was  told  that  she  was  (mly  working 
temjyorarily,  rcfylacing  a  woman  on 
leave.  Two  weeks  later  Sandy  was 
without  a  job.  The  reason  given  was 
that  her  appearance  in  the  office  was 
not  “inducive  to  good  business.”  (She 
is  a  very  jtretty  girl.)  The  girl’s 
ability  and  personality  were  not 
taken  into  consideration.  This  kind 
of  incident  has  occurred  twice  since 
then.  Today,  Sandy  is  working  in  a 
candy  plant  —  twt  in  the  office. 

Businessmen  tell  business  teachers 
what  they  want  in  good  office  per- 
sonnel.  They  give  us  a  list  of  quali¬ 
fications  that  every  businessman  ex¬ 
pects  from  an  efficient  office  worker. 
Here  is  a  child  who  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  to  be  an  efficient 
secretary,  yet  because  she  has  an 
affliction,  which  can  harm  no  one 
else,  her  qtmlifications  are  no  longer 
acceptable. 

What  can  be  done  almut  students 
like  Sandy?  Perhaps  if  employers 
stopped  to  think,  they  would  realize 
that  no  one  is  perfect. 

Anonymous 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Anonymous: 

Sandra  must  indeed  be  a  gay  and 
efficient  young  lady  who  possesses 
employable  skills  as  well  as  a  whole- 
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some  attitude  toward  environment. 

A  hurried  glance  in  the  dictionary 
gave  me  a  clearer  insight  into  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  I>uring  the  nine  years 
I  have  taught  school— ranging  from 
a  one-business-teacher  school  in  a 
rural  community  to  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  universities  in  the  nation— many 
Sandras  have  been  in  my  classes. 

Ann,  who  simply  could  not  fathom 
high  school  bookkeeping,  could  work 
magic  with  the  Library  Bulletin 
Boards  and  the  Business  Education 
Guidance  Comer.  Bob’s  hands  were 
big  and  rough.  He  could  never  learn 
the  art  of  typewriting  with  skill. 
However,  in  woodworking  class  he 
could  turn  out  first-class  copyholders 
for  the  typewriting  laboratory.  Un¬ 
able  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
Gregg  shorthand,  Diane  settled  for 
a  position  of  less  responsibility  in  a 
relatively  insignificant  ofiice  where 
she  could  become  a  worthy  member 
of  society. 

Turning  my  thoughts  to  the  col¬ 
lege  and  university  level,  I  remem¬ 
ber  Jo  Ann  as  a  student  teacher  in 
typewriting.  A  severe  speech  im¬ 
pediment  was  her  daily  cross.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  fear  it  is  also  the  cross 
of  her  students,  if  she  is  teaching.  I 
prefer  to  believe  her  students  have 
grown  to  love  her  understanding  na¬ 
ture  and  her  patience  and  to  respect 
her  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

I  shall  always  remember  Ruth  be¬ 
cause  of  her  obesity.  A  hospital 
administrator  recognized  her  com- 
p>etence— 120  words  a  minute  for  five 
minutes  in  shorthand  and  a  type¬ 
writing  speed  of  65  for  ten  minutes— 
in  secretarial  skills.  She  gave  Ruth 
confidence  in  her  abilities  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  her  place  in  society. 

For  fear  that  the  reader  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  had  only  Sandras 
in  my  classes,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  Our  university 
graduates  are  working  with  the  high¬ 
est  officials  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington.  Other  students 
are  serving  in  the  military  as  secre¬ 
taries  to  general  officers.  Many  for¬ 
mer  students  are  working  in  offices 
of  giant  corporations  as  well  as  single¬ 
proprietorship  businesses.  Wherever 
students  engage  in  their  chosen  vo¬ 
cation,  they  represent  the  best  and 
worst  characteristics  of  their  teachers. 
I  believe  this  in  essence  is  the  great 
responsibility  of  teaching.  Only  a  fel¬ 
low  teacher  can  truly  understand 
the  inner  happiness  that  comes  from 
working  with  marvelou.sly  alert,  in¬ 
spiring  students. 

Solution:  Kindness  and  under¬ 
standing,  coupled  with  conscientious 
effort  to  aid  the  student  in  finding 
his  place  in  the  sun,  is  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  thousands  of  Sandras  in 


so  many  classrooms  across  the  nation. 
For  every  employer  who  decides 
that  “Sandra”  is  “temporary,”  numer¬ 
ous  civic-mindetl  employers  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  As  a  final  thought,  I  believe 
the  faith  symbolized  by  a  single  mus¬ 
tard  seed  will  aid  in  solving  many 
of  our  problems. 

Robert  Guyder 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Dear  Anonynunis: 

Teachers  are  too  prone  to  forget 
that  the  school  is  not  a  microcosm. 
The  problem  child  or  the  dull  stu¬ 
dent  or  the  handicapped  child  is 
nurtured  carefully.  His  achievements 
and  triumphs  are  wildly  applauded, 
his  failures  shrugged  off  with  the 
hope  that  he  can  and  will  do  better 
“next  time.”  This  treatment  is  fine 
for  developing  the  child’s  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  encouraging  him  to  bet¬ 
ter  himself.  But  when  he  competes 
for  a  job  in  the  optm  market,  he  will 
often  find  that  his  best  is  somebody 
else’s  worst.  Disheartened  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  the  youngster’s  self-eval¬ 
uation  may  sink  to  an  uncalled-for 
low.  Having  competed  for  and  lost 
the  best,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  do 
even  the  simplest  job,  and  so  he 
takes  the  first  job  that  is  offered  to 
him. 

In  Sandy’s  case,  the  core  of  the 
problem  is  a  refusal  to  face  reality. 
Much  as  we  sympathize  with  her, 
we  know  that  our  ready  acceptance 
of  her  is  based  on  long  familiarity. 
Unnoticeable  as  her  handicap  is  to 
us,  the  employer  may  find  it  just 
reason  for  not  hiring  her.  Educating 
employers  is  a  long-range  plan.  Sandy 
and  students  like  her  need  immedi¬ 
ate  help.  The  guidance  department 
should  have  made  her  aware  that 
she  does  have  prejudice  to  combat 
in  job  hunting. 

'There  are  open-minded  firms  that 
hire  qualified  though  handicapped 
persons  (and,  let  us  not  split  hairs 
about  it,  tbis  girl  is  handicapped). 
Organizations  such  as  the  Federation 
of  the  Handicapped,  which  specialize 
in  helping  the  Sandys  of  this  world, 
should  be  contacted  for  suitable 
openings.  It  is  still  not  too  late  to 
find  her  a  position  where  she  will  be 
accepted  for  what  .she  is. 

Hahi.ene  Steinberg, 

Gradiuite  Sttulent 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
(Formerly  at  McKee  Vocl  and  Tech. 
Hiph  School,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.) 

Dear  Anonymous: 

Sandy's  problem  has  special  in¬ 
terest  for  me,  as  I  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  polio  for  most  of  my  life, 
have  worked  as  a  secretary,  and 


She'd  sooner  let  her  boss 


A.W.FABER 

SmSER^TZK 

Tht  orlginol  grty  arosir  point 
—  olwoys  bist  for  orosing. 

If  you  look  untidy  you  are 
telling  your  Boss  that  you 
don't  care  what  he  thinks 
of  your  appearance.  It's 
the  same  with  letters. 

SLOPPY  STRIKEOVERS 
are  as  out-of-date  as 
Model  T's.  Get  rid  of 
bulky  erasers  for  good. 

Pick  up  that  white- 
polished  pencil-shaped 
beauty— A.W.Faber 
EraserStik.  It  gives  you 
the  point  you  need  to 
erase  a  letter  without 
smearing  the  whole 
word.  With  EraserStik 
you  erase  without  a  trace. 

Do  what  most  better-paid 
executive  Secretaries 
do.  Use  EraserStik. 

Got  some? 

Then  get  some. 


K! 

CTi 
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LUI 

tAI 

CC 

CO 


? 

CL 

coi 

eC 
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OP 


Slender,  Medium  or  Blunt  ....The  choice 
is  yours.  EraserStik  7099  and  7099B  can 
he  easily  pointed  with  a  mechanical  or 
hand  sharpener  to  suit  your  taste. 
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REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 


HOW  TO  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION*— 
consists  of  a  series  of  four  articles  that 
constitute  a  detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course. 

12  pages 

35^  per  copy 

THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS  A  TECHNl- 
CIAN* — a  recent  series  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd 
on  the  development,  protection,  correction, 
and  refinement  of  basic  typing  skill. 

16  pages 

50^  per  copy 

BUSINESS  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT— a 
special  BEW  report  outlining  what  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  can 
do,  working  alone  or  in  groups,  to  help 
ease  the  present  shortage. 

24  pages 

50^  per  copy 

TEACHING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING*— a  reprint 
of  a  series  by  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 
on  how  to  teach  journalizing,  posting,  trial 
balance,  and  other  first  units  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

12  pages 

35^  per  copy 

GENERAL  BUSINESS:  STUDENT  PROJ¬ 
ECTS  THAT  WILL  INTENSIFY  LEARN¬ 
INGS— by  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

8  pages 

25^  per  copy 

MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICATION— A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance. 

4  pages 

25^  per  copy 

COMPARING  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS. 

4  pages 

25^  per  copy 

THE  SECRETARY:  GIRL  OF  THE  YEAR 
— a  factual,  informative  booklet  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  national  secretarial  employment 
picture  and  relates  through  case  histories 
what  it's  like  to  work  in  11  different  in¬ 
dustries  and  professions.  Good  for  guid¬ 

24  pages 

25^  per  copy 

ance. 

$2.00  per  doz. 

WANTED;  ALTER  EGO — a  special  report 
on  executive  secretaries  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  10  such  persons. 

8  pages 

25^  per  copy 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRY  TERMS  IN  GREGG 
SHORTHAND — 2(X)  most-used  terms  with 
appropriate  shorthand  outline  for  15  dif¬ 
ferent  industries.  A  total  of  3,000  special 

industry  terms.  12.50  per  set 

•  Ideal  for  Methods  Classes 


Gregg  Magasine  Reprint  Dept. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  | _  for  which  please  send  me: 

- copies  of  Hou)  to  Teach  Transcription 

- copies  of  The  Typing  Teacher  as  a  Technician 

- copies  of  Business  Teacher  Recruitment 

- copies  of  Teaching  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Bookkeeping 

- copies  of  General  Business:  Student  Projects 

- copies  of  Mimeograph  Duplication 

- copies  of  Comparing  Electric  Typewriters 

- copies  of  The  Secretary:  Girl  of  the  Year 

_ copies  of  IF  anted:  Alter  Ego 

- sets  of  Special  Industry  Terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

Cash  or  cheek  for  full  amount  must  accompany  order  when  less 
than  $10.00.  On  orders  totalling  $15.00  or  more,  deduct  15%.  On 
orders  over  $30.00,  deduct  25%. 


Name  . 
School  . 
kddrou 


State 


now  teach  business  subjects  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  school  for  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  From  my  own  experience 
and  that  of  many  of  my  students,  1 
should  like  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions  to  you  and  to  Sandy: 

1.  Learn  to  look  around  you  and 
observe  that  people  with  physical 
handicaps  are  not  the  only  people  in 
the  working  world  who  are  denied 
opportunities.  Millions  of  people  to¬ 
day  are  refused  jobs  for  which  they 
feel  qualified,  simply  because  they 
are  of  the  “wrong”  race,  church, 
nationality,  sex,  age,  or  appearance. 

2.  Everyone,  no  matter  how  handi¬ 
capped,  has  the  responsibility  for 
doing  something  for  others,  and  there 
is  one  thing  anyone  can  do:  Keep 
on  trying,  in  spite  of  rebuffs  and  per¬ 
sonal  discouragement,  in  the  belief 
that  when  you  do  overcome  employ¬ 
ers’  discrimination  against  you,  you 
make  it  just  that  much  easier  for 
other  handicapped  people  to  find  a 
place  in  the  business  world. 

3.  Give  any  prospective  employer 
a  special  reason  for  hiring  you  be¬ 
cause  you  have  some  ability  or  skill 
he  can’t  find  everywhere.  While  a 
high  school  education  fits  many  peo¬ 
ple  for  good  positions,  and  you  have 
been  an  excellent  student,  Sandy, 
competition  for  those  jobs  means  that 
those  with  above-average  training 
will  have  greater  opportunities.  Con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  taking  some 
specialized  course  in  an  evening 
school  or  business  college  —  medical 
stenography,  legal  stenography,  or 
statistical  typing,  for  example. 

4.  Your  best  resource  at  this  point 
should  be  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  your  state.  Contact 
the  office  nearest  you  and  make  an 
appointment  to  see  a  counselor.  Your 
state  and  Federal  governments  have 
established  this  servic'e  to  rehabili¬ 
tate,  train,  and  place  handicapped 
people  in  suitable  jobs.  Since  you 
already  have  training,  a  counselor 
should  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
help  you  find  employment  in  some 
office  position.  He  knows  what  op¬ 
portunities  exist  in  your  locality,  and 
he  knows  which  employers  an;  will¬ 
ing  to  hire  handicapped  people. 
Everyone  who  teaches  high  school 
students  who  are  handicapped  .should 
see  that  those  young  people  are 
referred  to  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Of  course,  “No  one  is  perfect.” 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  up  to  the 
individual  to  try  to  perfect  himself 
and  to  keep  looking  for  the  “perfect” 
job.  Good  luck  to  you,  Sandy. 

Audrey  Trowbridge 

Warm  Springs  Foundation  School 

Warm  Springs,  Ga. 
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Business  Bqiuijpment 


Line-a-Time  Copyholder 

A  new  copyholder,  the  Foldamatic 
Line-a-Time,  is  made  by  Remington 
Rand  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 
The  unit  folds  over  the  typewriter 
when  not  in  use.  It  feeds  and  handles 
single  sheets  of  paper  as  well  as  note- 
lx)oks,  cards,  or  large  accounting 


statements.  The  line  guide  allows  the 
typist  to  see  several  hues  ahead  as 
well  as  underscoring  the  line  being 
typed. 

It  is  available  in  two  sizes:  16  or 
25  inches.  Otlier  features  include  po¬ 
sitioning  scales,  variable  height  ad¬ 
justment,  paper  twirl  knobs,  and 
variable  spacing. 

Accounting  Machines 

The  new  Class  31 A  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  latest  in  National  Cash 
Register’s  line  of  accounting  equip¬ 
ment.  Features  include  electrically 
controlled  mechanisms  for  determin¬ 
ing  and  initiating  the  proper  posting 
program  or  automatic  machine  oper¬ 
ations;  automatic  totaling,  subtotaling, 
repeat  or  date  printing  as  the  car¬ 
riage  moves  either  forward  or  re¬ 
verse;  ability  to  produce  either 
punched  paper  tape  or  punched 


cards  as  a  direct  by-product  of  the 
original  posting  operation. 

Twenty-three  models,  with  and 
without  built-in  electric  typewriter, 
have  been  released  for  sale. 

Pegboard  Clip 

A  new  pegboard  clip,  molded  of 
nylon,  has  been  introduced  by  Norton 
Laboratories  Division  of  Auburn  Plas¬ 
tics,  Inc.  The  clip  has  four  molded 
pegs  on  the  reverse  side  that  fit  the 
hole  spacing  in  standard  pegboards. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  hoard  by  pressing 
the  pegs  into  the  holes.  An  offset  on 
the  face  of  the  clip  provides  a  lip  for 
holding  display  material  such  as 
charts  or  photographs  to  the  board. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 
company  at  Lockport,  New  York. 

Classroom  Radio 

The  Courier  Model  66R-1,  a  class¬ 
room  radio  that  can  also  be  used  for 
small  auditoriums,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Califone  Corp.  It  weighs 
15  pounds  and  features  AM  and  FM 
reception,  built-in  antennas,  phono¬ 
graph  input,  tape  and  multiplex  out¬ 
puts,  and  variable  tone  control.  Its 


dimensions  are  9  x  11  x  14  inches. 
For  further  infonnation,  write  to  the 
company  at  1041  North  Sycamore 
Avenue,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 

Record  Cuing  Device 

Califone  Corp.  has  produced  a  new 
instrument  that  allows  exact  location 
of  any  desired  groove  on  any  size 
phonograph  record.  The  Cue  Master 
lifts  or  gently  lowers  the  needle  at 
the  push  of  a  button,  making  it 
possible  to  stop  the  recorded  sound 
instantly  and  then  continue  from  the 
same  point. 

A  special  scale  is  used  to  repeat  a 
phrase  or  section  of  any  part  of  a 


recording  for  emphasis,  review,  or 
drill.  The  device  is  an  optional  feat¬ 
ure  on  many  Califone  phonographs. 

Credit  Balance  Adder 

An  electric  credit  balance  adding 
machine  is  being  introduced  by  the 
General  Gilliert  Gorporation.  The 


Model  811  computes  credit  balances 
directly  and  has  11-column  add,  12- 
column  total  capacity. 

Other  features  include  multiplica¬ 
tion  key  with  automatic  stepover, 
three  zero  keys,  and  a  non-print  de¬ 
vice.  Retail  price  is  $249. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  An  automatic  single-unit  photo¬ 
copier,  equipped  with  a  sealed  fluid 
supply,  has  been  introduced  by  F.  G. 
Ludwig,  Inc.,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 
The  processing  fluid  comes  in  dispos¬ 
able  sealed  vinyl  bags  and  requires 
no  handling  or  mixing. 

•  A  booklet  on  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling,  repair,  and  storage  of  library 
films  is  available  free  from  Rapid 
Film  Technique,  Inc.,  Library  Service 
Division,  37-02  27  Street,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.Y.  The  company  specializes 
in  rejuvenating  and  repairing  dam¬ 
aged  movie  Elm. 

•  Sanford  Ink  Company  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  flashlight  battery  powered 
electric  eraser  called  Auto  Erase.  The 
company  says  the  action  is  so  light 
that  an  erasure  on  the  first  sheet  of 
a  set  of  carbons  will  not  mark  the 
copies.  Ink  or  pencil  eraser  head  re¬ 
placements  are  available  from  station¬ 
ery  stores.  Retail  price  of  the  Auto 
Erase,  complete  with  case  and  bat¬ 
teries,  is  $5.45. 
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CLASSROOM 

FURNITURE 


Top  right.  AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY’S 
Classmate  style  chair  Model  520,  contoured, 
rounded  safety  edges,  book  rack.  Center,  KOL  INC. 
KD  3000  typewriter  stand  with  large,  non-marking 
casters,  all-metal  construction.  Below  right,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  REMINGTON  RAND'S  Designer  line  of 
library  furniture  of  aluminum,  steel,  and  birch  wood. 
Below  left.  GARREH  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS’  mod¬ 
el  3 1 8A  business  machine  practice  table,  plastic  top, 
book  shelf,  individual  levelizer. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  trend  is  toward  the  modern  and  simple  in  these  examples  of  new 
styles  in  classroom  furniture  by  eight  major  manufacturers.  In  most 
cases  the  pictures  show  only  one  piece  of  a  complete  furniture  line. 


Top  left,  an  example  of  IRWIN  SEATING  COM¬ 
PANY'S  3/R  line  of  furniture  with  hardwood  seats, 
tubular  steel  legs,  stackable  chairs.  Center,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO.'S 
Contemporary  line,  one-piece  chair  construction, 
fiberglass,  tubular  steel  legs,  stackable  chairs.  Below 
left,  TOLEDO  METAL  FURNITURE  CO.  classroom 
typewriter  table  Model  6100,  plywood  or  plastic 
top,  book  rack.  Below  right,  SMITH  SYSTEM'S  ad¬ 
justable  typing  and  commercial  desk. 


FOR  THE 


Jre  r% 


WORLD  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 


July  8,  9  and  10 


University  North  Dakota 


•  EXHIBITS 

•  MEMORABILIA 

•  SPEAKERS 

•  DEMONSTRATIONS 


Air-conditioned  Memoriai  Student  Union  in 
whick  Worid  Shorthand  institute  sessions 
wiil  be  heid 


1$  top-notch  tpoakon 

19  top-notch  mvonts 

24  tparkUng  hours  of 

substantial  podagogle  faro 


ralaxing  social  actlvHlst 
and  axtra-currieular  events 


Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Department  of  Business  Education 

For  furHier  information,  writ*:  »  .  .......... 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


University  Library,  ieft,  and  MerrifieM  Hall, 
right,  in  campus  setting  of  quiet  beauty  and 
dignity. 


j^hree  energizing  davH  .  .  .  three  challenging 
days  .  .  .  three  profitable  days 
three  tlelightful  days  of  leetures.  demonstrations. 

and  discussions  on  shorthand  teaching 
methods,  new  developments  in  the  subject  field,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  transcription  ability,  audio-visual  aids,  etc. 


Education  Building  —  home 
of  Department  or  Business 
Education 
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GEORGE  E.  MILHAM/  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


What  can  a  teacher  expect  when  he  takes  over  a  class 
in  which  advanced  clerical-practice  students  are  combined 
with  beginning  secretarial-practice  students? 


"IT^HAT  HAPPENS  when  advanced  clerical- 
^  ~  practice  students  and  beginning  secretar¬ 
ial-practice  students  are  grouped  in  the  same 
class?  Can  such  a  combination  of  backgrounds 
and  abilities  coexist  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned?  What  are  the  teaching  advantages 
and/or  disadvantages  of  the  plan?  Can  real 
learning  take  place?  What  are  the  deficiencies 
and  rewards  of  such  a  merger? 

My  own  recent  experiment  with  ten  clerical- 
practice  and  sixteen  secretarial-practice  girls 
brought  me  the  most  satisfying  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  my  relatively  brief  career.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  term,  the  assignment  seemed  rather 
formidable;  but  after  some  contemplation,  1  saw 
the  possibilities  in  the  organization  of  the  group. 
The  very  combination  itself  created,*  and  solved, 
many  of  its  own  problems;  and  as  the  term 
neared  its  end,  I  became  aware  of  the  numerous 
tangible  benefits  that  both  the  class  and  I  de¬ 
rived  from  the  association. 

After  devoting  several  periods  to  orientation. 


I  assigned  the  experienced  clerical-practice  stu¬ 
dents  as  filing,  typewriting,  and  machines  super¬ 
visors,  as  well  as  class  secretary  and  receptionist. 
In  our  school,  the  receptionist  (there  is  one  in 
each  clerical-  and  secretarial-practice  class)  as¬ 
sumes  a  responsible  position.  Along  with  the 
usual  duties  assigned  to  a  receptionist,  she  ac¬ 
cepts  incoming  school  work  for  duplication  and 
follows  its  progress  from  receipt  to  final  delivery 
—recording  all  steps  on  various  forms.  Assigning 
to  this  job  a  student  who  is  familiar  with  it  aids 
the  teacher  immeasurably,  especially  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term  with  any  group,  and  even 
more  so  with  a  varied  one.  The  relative  ease 
with  which  the  assignments  were  made  was  but 
one  advantage,  and  only  a  minor  one  at  that, 
considering  the  other  important  attitudes  and 
personality  traits  that  were  developed  and  which 
will  have,  I  hope,  a  life-long  influence  on  the 
students. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  majority 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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TWO  STUDENT  MODELS  pose  in  White  Stag  sportswear 
featured  in  the  student-run  Lipman-Wolfe  promotion. 


Retailing  Students 
Carry  Out  a  Sales  Promotion 


Students  assumed  full  responsibility  in  this  U.  ot  Oregon — Lipman-Wolfe — White  Stag  promotion 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ROBERT  E.  DODGE 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene 


Retailing  students  at  the 

University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Business  Administration  recently  had 
the  unusual  opportunity  of  planning 
and  executing  a  complete  retail 
promotion. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
University  students  were  given  au¬ 
thority  to  purchase  and  to  plan  all 
the  promotional  activities  involved  in 
the  sale  of  a  Une  of  merchandise.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  promotion  was 
the  co-operation  between  a  large 
manufacturer  of  apparel,  the  White 
Stag  Manufacturing  Company;  a 
large  retailer,  Lipman-Wolfe  and 


A  STUDENT  DRARSMAN  does  pre¬ 
liminary  sketches  for  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


Company  of  Portland,  Oregon;  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  students, 
under  my  direction. 

The  students  allocated  an  ade¬ 
quate  budget  to  pay  for  newspaper 
advertising,  display,  and  special  pro¬ 
motions.  They  were  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  promotion  so  long  as  they 
did  not  exceed  the  total  budget. 

The  project  originally  developed 
as  a  result  of  conferences  between 
Lipman-Wolfe  representatives  and 
myself.  For  a  number  of  years  Lip¬ 
man-Wolfe  had  invited  students 
from  the  University  to  “take  over” 
the  store  and  operate  it  for  one  day; 
but  the  brief  exposure  to  the  store 
during  the  course  of  one  visit  was 
believed  to  be  relatively  unproduc¬ 
tive,  since  participation  was  limited 
to  a  very  few  students  who  were 
“sitting  in”  with  major  executives.  In 
an  effort  to  improve  matters,  I  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Lipman’s,  and  we  conceived 
a  plan  whereby  the  students  would 
learn  by  developing  and  completing 
an  actual  promotion. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  White 
Stag  Manufacturing  Company  has 
jointly  sponsored  the  promotion  with 
Lipman’s.  Last  year.  White  Stag  ex¬ 
ecutives  suggested  that  their  firm 
train  students  to  present  and  sell  the 
merchandise  to  the  buyers,  who  are 
other  students  representing  Lip¬ 
man’s.  So  far  as  possible,  the  students 
were  given  authority  to  make  actual 
purchases.  An  orientation  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  a  tour  of  the  factory,  in  order 
that  the  students  might  observe  pro¬ 
duction  processes  first-hand.  On  the 
same  day,  the  students  were  shown 
the  entire  White  Stag  merchandise 
lines,  from  which  the)'  were  to  select 
the  articles  to  be  promoted. 

After  the  lines  were  viewed,  spe¬ 
cific  items  were  selected  for  promo¬ 
tion,  a  timetable  was  agreed  on,  and 
the  budget  was  determined.  The 
students  were  responsible  for  all  sub¬ 
sequent  decisions  made  during  each 
phase  of  the  promotion.  Student 
committees  and  their  chairmen  were 
selected  for  each  function,  and  a 
general  chairman  was  chosen  to  di¬ 


rect  and  co-ordinate  all  activities. 
Sub-chairmen  included  heads  of 
committees  on  wholesale  sales,  retail 
sales,  advertising,  display,  and  spe¬ 
cial  promotions.  An  outline  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  a  calendar  developed 
showing  the  time  when  each  phase 
of  the  promotion  was  to  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  students  knew  that  they  had 
to  finance  the  entire  promotion  with¬ 
in  the  strict  limitations  of  a  budget, 
duplicating  as  far  as  possible  the 
actual  situation  existing  in  a  retaU 
store.  A  student  controller  took 
charge  of  the  budget  and  developed 
requisition  forms  for  the  use  of  the 
committees  in  requesting  allocations. 
It  was  his  responsibility  to  see  that 
no  committee  made  any  expendi¬ 
tures  beyond  its  budget  allotment. 
Each  committee  submitted  a  budget 
for  its  phase  of  the  project.  This  bud¬ 
get  was  reviewed  by  the  general 
chairman  and  eitlier  approved  or  al¬ 
tered  in  order  to  keep  each  segment 
in  proper  expense  proportion. 

One  of  the  most  difBcult  decisions 
was  the  selection  of  a  unifying  theme 
around  which  to  center  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  the  promotion.  When  this  was 
determined,  it  was  possible  for  the 


classes  in  the  University  School  of 
Journalism,  who  co-operated  in  the 
project,  to  work  on  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  of  the  newspaper  advertisement. 

The  display  committee  examined 
the  windows  set  aside  for  the  promo¬ 
tion,  then  sketched  and  planned  the 
props,  background,  and  garments  to 
be  displayed.  On  the  weekend  be¬ 
fore  the  promotion,  the  committee 
dressed  the  windows  and  placed 
the  displays  in  the  store. 

The  committee  on  special  promo¬ 
tions  was  in  charge  of  fashion  shows, 
television  appearances,  and  all  pub¬ 
licity.  They  had  interviewed  and 
helped  train  the  student  models  who 
appeared  in  the  television  and  fash¬ 
ion  shows.  The  committee  planned  a 
luncheon  for  the  fashion  editors  of 
Portland’s  leading  newspapers  and 
executives  of  Lipman’s  and  White 
Stag,  as  well  as  two  fashion  shows  in 
the  store,  one  at  the  luncheon  on  the 
day  of  the  promotion,  and  one  in  the 
department  where  the  merchandise 
was  on  sale. 

Local  T\'  stations  were  very  co¬ 
operative.  Their  shows  featured  the 
University  models  and  the  promotion 
chairman.  The  students  prepared  the 
scripts  and  selected  the  merchandise 


STUDENT  MEMBERS  of  the  promotion's  display  committee  designed  these 
presentations  for  a  window  display  (left)  and  an  interior  display  (right). 
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ENTERTAINMENT  during  the  afternoon  fashion  show  at  Lipman- 
Wolfe  was  provided  by  antics  of  University  of  Oregon  students. 


RETAIL  PROMOTION  (continw«d) 

to  be  displayed  by  the  student  mod¬ 
els  on  TV,  and  the  committee  pre¬ 
pared  newspaper  and  radio  releases 
for  local  media. 

The  salesgroup  selected  and  train¬ 
ed  the  men  and  women  for  sales 
work  during  the  promotion.  The  sales 
chairman  prepared  these  directions 
for  the  guidance  of  his  committee: 

1.  Be  alert  to  serve  customers. 

2.  Avoid  eating,  chewing  gum,  or 
smoking  on  the  job. 

3.  Avoid  grooming  or  primping  in 
public. 

4.  Be  friendly  with  customers— 
SMILE. 

5.  Avoid  putting  fingers  or  pencil 
in  mouth. 

6.  Wrap  packages  neatly  and 
securely. 

7.  Follow  correct  procedure  in 
writing  sales  slips,  operating  cash 
registers,  and  making  change. 

8.  Avoid  giving  impression  of  su¬ 
periority  because  you  are  college 
students. 

9.  Avoid  loud  talking  or  personal 
conversations  with  other  students  in 
presence  of  customers. 

10.  Keep  busy  in  spare  time. 

11.  Keep  your  temper  under 
control. 

12.  A.sk  the  regular  employees  for 
help  when  you  need  it. 

13.  At  the  close  of  a  sale,  say 
“Thank  you”— arid  mean  it. 

14.  Take  a  sincere  interest  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  customers’  needs. 

15.  Avoid  lounging  on  counters. 

16.  Intelligently  suggest  substi¬ 


tutes  when  you  find  the  store  does 
not  have  the  item  requested. 

17.  Suggest  related  merchandise 
to  increase  the  sale. 

18.  Never  argue  with  a  customer. 

19.  Don’t  give  customers  incorrect 
answers. 

20.  Be  on  your  best  behavior.  One 
of  the  most  important  jobs  we  will 
have  while  in  Portland  will  be  to  co¬ 
operate  with  fellow  employees.  One 
mistake  ctruld  ruin  the  chances  of 
students  putting  on  a  promotion  in 
the  future. 

The  chairman  of  the  sales 
group  prepared  a  protluct-informa- 
tion  sheet  stressing  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  sales  points  concerning  the  ap¬ 
parel  to  be  sold.  A  session  was 
arranged  to  explain  the  selling  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills,  including  cash  reg¬ 
ister  and  salescheck  procedures. 

Problems  Encountered 

The  major  problem  encountered 
in  planning  the  promotion  involved 
proper  communications  among  the 
three  groups  involved.  This  was  part¬ 
ly  due  to  the  location  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  is  120  miles  from  Port¬ 
land,  the  center  of  preparations  for 
the  promotion.  Another  factor  was 
the  occasional  necessity  for  White 
Stag  executives  to  be  out  of  town 
when  we  needed  them  for  consulta¬ 
tion. 

One  solution  to  the  (xjmmunica- 
tion  problem  was  offered  by  the 
student  selling  chairman,  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  formation  of  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  several  re¬ 
tailing  executives,  including  the 


sales-promotion  and  merchandise 
managers  and  their  assistants. 

The  varied  activities  of  the 
special-promotion  committee  made 
them  more  vulnerable  to  problems. 
For  example,  when  music  was  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  TV  show,  the  commit¬ 
tee  found  it  necessary  to  clear  mat¬ 
ters  with  the  musicians’  union. 
Thorough  preparation  for  the  televi¬ 
sion  shows  was  required,  because 
the  station  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  number  of  last-minute 
changes.  Problems  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  properly  fitting  the  student 
fashion  show  models  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  store’s  stock. 

The  merchandise  was,  in  some 
cases,  manufactured  in  eastern 
plants;  in  order  to  receive  it  in  time 
for  the  use  of  the  models,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  order  it  far  in  advance. 
Some  of  the  merchandise  that  the 
students  planned  to  feature  arrived 
in  the  store  so  early  that  it  was 
placed  on  sale  and  sold  out  before 
the  promotion  got  underway;  as  a 
result,  changes  had  to  be  made. 

Educational  Advantages 

The  students  had  a  genuine  op¬ 
portunity  to  plan  and  complete  an 
actual  retail  promotion.  They  were 
given  the  authority  to  make  final 
decisions  so  long  as  they  did  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  principles  and  policies 
of  the  two  sponsoring  companies. 
They  were  given  free  rein  to  plan 
and  allocate  the  budget  for  the  pro¬ 
motion.  They  actively  participated  in 
all  phases  of  the  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  selling  the  merchandise.  It  is  not 
surprising’  that  student  reaction  to 
the  project  was  highly  favorable. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
learned  was  the  necessity  to  adjust 
quickly  to  changing  conditions.  The 
need  for  flexibility  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  student  group  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Here,  the  total  responsibility- 
challenged  the  students’  capacity  to 
make  the  proper  decisions  when 
plans  had  to  be  altered. 

The  real  test  of  any  promotion  is 
the  amount  of  merchandise  sold.  A 
comparison  with  last  year’s  promo¬ 
tion  showed  that  floor  sales  increased 
this  year,  and  an  encouraging  num¬ 
ber  of  mail  and  telephone  orders 
were  received  in  response  to  the 
advertising.  Executives  of  both  Lip- 
man’s  and  White  Stag  wrote  letters 
of  commendation  to  the  students  and 
faculty  on  the  success  of  the  promo¬ 
tion. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


GOING  TO  SUMMER  SCHOOL? 


In  Case 

You  Get  Around 
To  Curriculum... 

HELEN  H.  GREEN 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 


'T^HIS  SUMMER  you  are  almost 

certain  to  be  discussing  and 
studying  curriculum,  Whether  you 
land  in  a  “Methods”  course,  in  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  Administration  and  Supervi¬ 
sion,”  in  “Foundations  of  Business 
Education,”  or  in  a  course  just  called 
“Curriculum,”  you  can  hardly  escape 
it.  Curriculum  is  really  pretty  basic 
to  everything,  educationally  speak¬ 
ing— it  is  “the  vehicle  by  which  we 
reach  our  aims  and  objectives.” 

Well  start  with  some  definitions, 
and  then  go  on  to  see  what  curricu¬ 
lum  (and  incidentally  education)  is 
all  about.  Some  of  these  ideas  will 
be  “old  hat”  to  many  of  you,  but  it 
never  hurts  to  refresh  your  memory. 
To  some  of  you  a  number  of  the 
things  mentioned  may  be  new  or 
stated  in  a  new  way.  In  either  case, 
this  is  not  meant  to  be  a  “cram 
course”  in  curriculum.  Copying  such 
lists  or  memorizing  them  is  not  edu¬ 
cation.  In  fact,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  not  education  it  is  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  mere  facts. 

I  do  hope,  though,  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  will  give  you  some  ideas,  help 
orient  you  to  the  subject,  and  stimu¬ 
late  your  reading  and  thinking. 

Definitions 

To  begin,  here  is  a  collection  of 
definitions  garnered  from  various 
sources.  After  you’ve  looked  them 
over,  do  some  analyzing,  some  criti¬ 
cal  thinking,  some  reading.  Decide 
what  your  definitions  of  these  terms 
are. 

Curriculum 

1.  The  curriculum  is  a  series  of 
courses  tending  toward  a  definite 
goal  or  objective. 

2.  The  curriculum  is  a  sequence  of 
potential  experiences  set  up  in  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  disciplining 
the  thinking  and  acting  of  children. 

3.  The  curriculum  is  all  of  the  edu¬ 
cative  experiences  which  a  child  en- 
c“ounters  under  the  direction  of  the 
school. 

4.  The  curriculum  is  a  body  of  pre¬ 
scribed  educational  experiences  un¬ 
der  school  supervision,  designed  to 
provide  an  individual  with  the  best 
possible  training  and  experience  to  fit 
him  for  a  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part  or  to  qualify  him  for  a  trade 
or  profession. 

(That  last  definition  is  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Education,  by  Carter 
Good— a  source  book  you  will  want 
to  become  familiar  with.) 


Education 

1.  Education  is  a  major  instrument 
in  cultural  change. 

2.  Education  is  changed  behavior. 

3.  Education  is  growth. 

4.  Education  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect. 

5.  Education  is  preparation  for  life. 

6.  Education  is  a  drawing  out  of  all 
the  best  in  the  child  and  man— body, 
mind,  and  soul. 

7.  Education  is  life. 

8.  Education  is  planned,  deliberate 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his 
environment. 

Business  Education 

1.  Business  education  is  economic 
education. 

2.  Business  education  is  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  to  hLs  busi¬ 
ness  environment. 

3.  Business  education  is  (1)  training 
in  those  phases  of  business  that  con¬ 
cern  every  member  of  organized  so¬ 
ciety  and  (2)  specialized  instruction 
for  those  who  wish  to  become  wage 
earners  in  special i/(‘d  occupations. 


4.  Business  education  is  a  type  at 
training  that,  while  playing  its  part 
in  the  achievement  of  the  general 
aims  of  education  at  any  given  level, 
has  for  its  primary  olrjective  the 
preparation  of  individuals  to  enter  a 
career,  or  having  entered  upon  such 
a  career,  to  render  more  efficient 
service  therein  and  to  advance  from 
their  present  levels  of  employment 
to  higher  levels. 

Aims  and  Objectives 

Basic  to  your  ideas  on  curriculum, 
of  course,  is  your  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  general  and  of  business 
education  in  particular.  You  can^ 
formulate  that  just  "oE  the  cuE”  but 
will  need  to  give  it  much  thought 
before  you  can  determine  your  aims 
and  objectives  or  your  ideas  on  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Aims  and  objectives  will  be  tail¬ 
ored  to  each  particular  situation  or 
should  be;  but  here  are  some  that 
are  bound  to  come  up  in  discussions: 

In  1918  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
organization  of  Secondary  Education 
prepared  this  list  of  seven  cardinal 
principles  of  secondary  education: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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CURRICULUM 

Health 

Command  of  the  fundamental 
procecMi 

Worthy  home  membenh^ 

Vocation 

Citizenship 

Ethical  character 

Wise  use  of  leisure 

In  1937,  a  commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ekiucation  Association  came  out 
with  these  four  aims: 

Self-realization 
Human  relations 
Economic  sufficiency 
Civic  resporuibility 

Somebody  is  certain  to  start  a  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  vocational  aims  of 
business  education.  Here  is  a  starter 
list  of  three: 

1.  To  help  students  gain  the  essen¬ 
tial  skills,  traits,  attributes,  and  knowl¬ 
edges  necessary  for  entering  upon 
initial  positions  in  the  business  world 
with  reasonable  prospects  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  these  jobs. 

2.  To  help  students  acquire  a  reason¬ 
able  understanding  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  opportunities  in  various 
positions  in  various  occupations  in 
business. 

3.  To  help  students  explore  their 
own  abilities  and  to  choose  wisely  a 
vocation  in  which  they  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  succeed  in  business. 

In  a  nutshell,  those  say,  (1)  initial 
skill,  (2)  occupational  information, 
and  (3)  occupational  choice. 

You  will  want  a  starter  list  of  the 
nunvocational  objectives  of  business 
education,  too: 

1.  To  prepare  students  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  business  activities  of 
their  school,  social,  church,  and  civic 
organizations. 

2.  To  help  students  acquire  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  principles  and 
processes  of  our  business  world  to¬ 
day  so  that  they  may  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  economic  system. 

3.  To  help  students  acquire  the 
knowledge,  facts,  habits,  and  traits 
that  will  enable  them  to  become  wise 
consumers  of  the  goods  and  services 
of  business. 

In  another  nutshell,  these  say  (1) 
social  objective,  (2)  economic  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  (3)  consumer  edu¬ 
cation. 

Another  set  of  objectives,  those  of 


economic  efficiency-,  will  also  need  to 
be  familiar  to  you: 

1.  Appreciation  of  good  workman¬ 
ship 

2.  Occupational  infonnation 

3.  Occupatioiuil  choice 

4.  Vocational  success  or  efficiency 

5.  Appreciation  of  axjial  value  of 
one’s  job 

6.  Contribution  to  economic  efficien¬ 
cy 

7.  Ability  to  plan  one’s  economic  life 

8.  Standards  for  guiding  expendi¬ 
tures 

9.  Consumer  education 

10.  Ability  to  safeguard  one’s  inter¬ 
ests 

Objectives  can  be  stated  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Some  objectives  are  too 
vague  and  broad;  others  are  too 
narrow  and  limited;  and  others,  like 
Little  Bear’s  porridge,  are  just  right. 
Consider  the  following  ways  of  stat¬ 
ing  objectives  and  the  comments  on 
each: 

1.  In  terms  of  character  traits— hon¬ 
esty,  good  citizenship,  etc.  (Criti¬ 
cized  because  they  lack  definition  in 
terms  of  behavior.) 

2.  In  terms  of  function  of  the  school 
or  activities  of  the  teacher.  (Fre¬ 
quently  too  general,  as  “To  provide 
opportunity  for  students  to  meet  their 
needs.”) 

3.  In  terms  of  specific  content.  (For 
example— “To  cover  pages  1-235  in 
McGuffey’s  Reader.”) 

4.  In  terms  of  behavioral  objectives. 
(Most  preferred— here  the  “doing” 
side  of  the  picture  is  stressed.) 

Needs 

You  certainly  won’t  get  far  in  your 
discussion  of  objectives  or  curriculum 
without  running  into  the  area  of 
needs.  Here  are  some  more  lists  to 
serve  as  starting  points  for  your  think¬ 
ing  and  reading  concerning  the  needs 
of  those  for  whom  the  curriculum  is 
intended. 

First,  a  listing  someone  made  of 
the  basic  needs  of  adolescents: 
Belongingness 
Participation 
Stature  or  recognition 
Security 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  has  set  up  these  “Ten  Impera¬ 
tive  Educational  Needs  of  Youth”: 

1.  Salable  skills 

2.  Good  health  and  physical  fitness 

3.  Understanding  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens 


4.  Understanding  significance  of 

family  and  conditions  conducive 
to  successful  family  life 

5.  Consumer  education 

6.  Understanding  the  scientific 

method 

7.  Need  to  develop  esthetic  appre¬ 
ciation  and  capacities 

8.  Wise  use  of  leisure 

9.  Respect  for  personality  and 
lights  of  others 

10.  Ability  to  think  rationally,  to  ex¬ 
press  thoughts  clearly,  to  read 
and  hsten  with  imderstanding 

Among  what  might  be  called  the 
urgent  needs  of  contemporary  soci¬ 
ety  are  the  following: 

1.  To  reduce  or  eliminate  the  lag 
between  mechanical  and  social  prog¬ 
ress 

2.  To  help  individual  human  beings 
achieve  greater  success  in  living 
with  themselves,  in  facing  and  solv¬ 
ing  personal  problems— improving 
mental  health 

3.  To  realize  more  fully  the  promises 
and  possibilities  of  democracy  as  a 
way  of  life  in  all  areas  of  human 
life— personal,  political,  spiritual,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social 

4.  To  develop  more  active  and  in¬ 
terested  participation  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens  in  the  problems  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  local  neighborhoods  and 
communities 

5.  To  establish  permanent  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world 

Curriculum 

In  the  history  of  American  educa¬ 
tion,  the  curriculum  has  passed 
through  four  distinct  stages.  The  first, 
prevailing  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  was  simply  a 
following  and  adapting  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  heritage. 

The  second  stage  was  the  defin¬ 
ing  of  the  curriculum  through  nation¬ 
al  committees  of  experts.  This  came 
about  through  the  idea  that  we 
should  break  away  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  tradition  and  do  something  for 
ourselves— and  the  feeling  that  ex¬ 
perts  were  best  qualified  to  do  this. 

'Then  came  the  scientific  measure¬ 
ment  movement,  exemplified  by 
Charters,  Bobbitt,  Billings,  and  Wash- 
bume. 

Fourth  is  the  society-centered, 
democratic  “  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment”  movement.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  about  this.  It 
came  about  as  a  reaction  against  fol¬ 
lowing  tradition,  sparked  by  pragmat- 
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TO  ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  POIMTS... 

•  In  any  discussion  of  the  curriculum  it’s  good  to  have  a  pertinent  | 
story  or  two  to  help  illustrate  your  points^i^Here’s  a  sampling  of 
some  to  start  you  off. 

THERE’S  THE  ONE  about  the  Indian  who  went  to  the  curriculum 
conference  and  came  away  grunting,  "Heap  big  wind,  ail  dust,  no 
rain."  You  could  use  him  to  exemplify  the  practical  doers  who  want 
to  get  something  down  on  paper  as  opposed  to  the  theorists  with 
their  heads  In  the  clouds  who  Insist  you  can’t  "put  it  down  on  paper." 

It  is  also  a  good  starter  for  a  discussion  on  whether  or  not  we  have 
accomplished  anything  of  significance  in  curriculum,  or  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  where  curriculum  building  should  start  and  who  should 
do  it. 

PRACTICALLY  EVERY  OTHER  BOOK  on  curriculum  will  quote  the 
I  one  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  —  Alice  asked  the  Cheshire  Cat 
which  way  she  should  go.  “That  all  depends,"  said  the  cat,  "on 
where  you  want  to  go.”  "Well,  I  don’t  much  care,"  replied  Alice,  "just 
as  long  as  I  get  somewhere."  "In  that  case,"  the  cat  replied,  "I 
shouldn’t  think  it  would  matter  much  which  road  you  took."  That’s 
such  a  perfect  lead  into  objectives  and  their  relations  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  that  it’s  no  wonder  it  is  so  often  quoted. 

AT  THE  RISK  of  being  even  more  trite,  refer  to  the  well-known 
;  cartoon  showing  the  two  moppets  in  the  "child-centered”  school. 

I  One  is  saying  to  the  other,  as  both  cast  baleful  glances  at  the  teacher 
who  is  busily  engaged  in  her  own  devices,  "Do  you  suppose  she’ll  : 
make  us  do  just  what  we  want  to  again  today?"  ! 

THEN  YOU  MIGHT  CITE  the  little  girl  in  the  core  curriculum  group 
who  wrote  on  her  evaluation  sheet  (pupil  evaluation  being  an  integral  i 
part  of  core  work),  "I  think  we  could  get  a  lot  more  done  If  we  just  j 
i  didn’t  have  to  take  so  much  time  out  to  plan  and  decide  everything 
^  democratically."  She  is  a  natural  lead  into  a  discussion  about  teach¬ 
ers  who  also  miss  the  real  significance  of  what  the  core  program 
attempts  to  do.  j 

I 

TO  POINT  UP  that  "curriculum  Is  an  evolutionary,  not  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  process,"  you  can  refer  to  the  cartoon  showing  the  soldier 
rushing  into  the  barber  shop  saying,  "Quick!  h  have  a  three-day  leave.  - 
I  Make  me  irresistible."  That  one  is  just  a  more  modern  version  of 
the  "Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day"  maxim. 

i  AND  WHEN  PEOPLE  are  presenting  only  part  of  a  picture,  present- 
(  ing  a  limited  view,  or  just  one  angle,  it  is  time  to  bring  in  the  blind 
men  and  the  elephant.  Somebody  has  probably  just  swung  orito  a 
tail  or  an  ear. 


ic-experimental  philosophies.  It  was 
also  a  revolt  against  the  prestige  au¬ 
thoritarianism  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  movement— a  feeling  that  the 
classroom  teachers  of  our  country 
knew  as  much  about  the  curriculum 
as  the  experts— and  against  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  quantitative  measurement, 
the  “quest  for  certainty,”  and  the 


idea  of  “getting  it  ilown  on  paper.” 

Two  influences  helped  shape  this 
movement:  (1)  hising  world  con¬ 
flict  between  democratic  and  total¬ 
itarian  ideologies;  and  (2)  the  de¬ 
pression  and  a  consiHiuent  emphasis 
upon  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems. 

Perhaps  today  we  are  entering  a 


new  stage,  as  yet  unnamed,  in  which 
the  concept  of  social  dynamics  will 
play  a  large  part. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  how  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  developed.  Among  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  influence  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  are: 

1.  Tradition  and  its  objectives 

2.  Whims  of  individuals 

3.  Personal  interest  and  pressure 
groups 

4.  Conformity 

5.  Democratic  values 

6.  Scientific  knowledge  of  human 
growth 

7.  Information  about  how  people 
learn,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  curriculum;  but  note 
that  this  does  not  mean  they  are  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  curriculum.  This  is  an  import¬ 
ant  distinction.  Some  things  to  be 
considered  in  developing  a  curricu¬ 
lum  are: 

1.  People  to  be  trained 

2.  Conditions  under  which  the  train¬ 
ing  will  1»e  given 

3.  Objectives 
Another  list  might  be: 

1.  Readiness  and  maturity  of  stu¬ 
dents 

2.  Abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of 
students 

3.  Selection  and  organization  of  ma¬ 
terials 

4.  Course  of  learning  and  materials 
of  learning 

Depending  on  how  you  group 
them,  you  can  get  half  a  dozen  or 
more  types  of  curriculum.  'The  four 
most  talked  about  today  are  prob¬ 
ably  (a)  subject,  (b)  activity  or  ex¬ 
perience,  (c)  broad  fields,  and  (d) 
core.  Broad  fields  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  subject  matter  and  core  types, 
so  we  will  skip  it  here  and  go  on  to 
a  brief  rundown  on  the  other  three. 

Subject  Curriculum 
Distinctive  features 

1.  Its  chief  concern  is  explanation, 
not  discovery. 

2.  It  is  concerned  with  classification 
and  organization  of  knowledge; 
with  explaining  to  others  what  is 
already  known  and  using  this 
knowledge  for  further  inquiry. 

3.  Organized  fields  of  knowledge 
serve  as  boundaries  for  content; 
learning  activities  take  place  with¬ 
in  organized  fields. 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Shorthand  Tapes  Handle  Individual  Differences 

Earphones  connected  to  three  tape  recorders  allow  each  student  to  take  dictation  at  the  speed  she  requires 


^"T^WO  YEARS  AGO,  Lawrence  B.  Hoyt,  director  of 
the  Vocational  and  Adult  School  in  Wausau,  Wis., 
found  himself  faced  with  a  high  drop-out  rate  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  school  shorthand  course.  A  typical  class  would  begin 
with  25,  but  after  six  weeks  only  three  oi  iour  would 
remain.  Hoyt  determined  to  find  out  whv. 

He  discovered  that  the  teacher  found  it  difficult  to 
dictate  to  such  a  diversified  group.  Made  up  mostly  of 
high  school  graduates,  the  adult  evening  class  included 
a  variety  of  students,  ranging  from  the  recent  graduate 
who  had  just  completed  two  years  of  shorthand  to  the 
housewife  who  wanted  to  renew  the  shorthand  she  had 
learned  twenty  years  before.  Because  of  this  wide  range, 
students  became  disgusted  with  their  lack  of  progress  and 
dropped  the  course. 

“I  knew  that  Gregg  had  made  iastriictional  tapes  avail¬ 
able,"  Hoyt  explains.  “It  occurred  to  me  that  several  tajje 
recorders  c“ould  be  utilized  to  play  various  speeds  of  dic¬ 
tation  at  the  same  time.  The  students,  whether  beginners 
or  advanc'ed— could  receive  the  dictation  by  means  of  ear 
plugs,  to  avoid  disturbing  their  classmates.” 

Three  tape  recorders— to  handle  the  three  levels  of 
ability  represented  in  a  typical  class— were  installed  in 
the  shorthand  classroom,  along  with  connections  to  each 
desk  for  listening  through  ear  plugs. 

The  result;  Of  the  18  studciits  who  made  up  the  first 
class  to  use  the  system,  14  completed  the  twenty-week 
course. 

“Under  the  tape-recorder  system,  we  found  tliat  we 
were  challenging  them— something  we  hadn’t  been  doing 
with  the  old  method,”  Hoyt  says.  “What  it  amounts  to  is 
that  these  students  can’t  be  handled  on  a  group  basis— 
they  must  receive  individual  instruction.” 

In  the  Wausau  installation,  a  mahogany  cabinet  houses 
three  Bell  Model  RT-204  tape  recorders  that  ride  on  slide- 
out  shelves  for  easy  access  to  the  record/ playback  con¬ 
trols.  A  drawer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cabinet  holds  the 
library  of  instructional  tapes. 

E^ch  of  16  desks  is  wired  and  equipped  with  a  three- 
way  switch  to  receive  recording  from  any  of  the  tape  re¬ 


corders.  The  system  also  required  the  installation  of  eight 
junction  boxes,  with  wiring  from  these  to  the  three-way 
switches  at  the  desks.  Junction  boxes  also  were  necessary 
to  handle  the  high-voltage  AC  current  of  16  electric  type¬ 
writers.  To  avoid  having  electric  typewriters  or  tape  re¬ 
corders  left  on  after  class  hours,  a  master  switch  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  control  all  power. 


JUNCTION  BOX  (seen  from 
above).  Wires  from  tape  re¬ 
corders  are  in  separate  conduits 
shielding  them  from  electrical 
interference.  This  box  contains 
two  1 10-volt  outlets  and  two 
from  the  transcribing  machines. 


Sixteen  sets  of  earphones  with  the  speaking  coil  in  the 
plug-in  unit,  rather  than  in  the  earpiece,  are  used.  The 
VN'ausau  instructors  consider  these  economical  to  maintain, 
because  they  are  less  easily  damaged  if  dropped. 

Total  cost  of  the  installation,  excluding  the  price  of  the 
tape  recorders,  was  about  $675.  At  the  Wausau  school,  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  into  the  cement  floor,  and  this  meant 
retiling.  Cost  would  be  decreased  considerably  if  the  in¬ 
stallation  were  included  in  plans  for  a  new  building.  Then, 
too,  as  Hoyt  explains,  “Such  a  system  could  probably 
be  installed  for  one-third  this  cost  by  having  metal  or 
rubber  raceways  put  into  the  floor— a  surface  track  for  the 
wiring,  so  the  floor  wouldn’t  have  to  be  tom  up.” 

The  Wausau  administrators  consider  their  shorthand 
teaching  system  unique.  “I’ve  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Northwestern,  and  I’ve 
viewed  methods  at  many  other  schools,”  says  Jack  W. 
Smythe,  business-education  co-ordinator,  “but  I’ve  seen 
this  used  only  in  Wausau.”  He  is  aware  that  some  schools 
have  attempted  to  compensate  for  individual  differences 
by  utilizing  transcribing  equipment  from  which  several 
students  can  take  dictation  at  once.  As  disadvantages 
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such  a  system,  he  cites:  (1)  the  very  limited  amount  ol 
dictation  that  is  possible  on  the  one  belt  available,  and  (2) 
the  difficulty  for  the  teacher  of  controlling  the  speeds  of 
the  machines.  (The  three  tape  recorders  in  the  Wausau 
system  are  operated  as  one  complete  unit.) 

“We  record  all  our  instructional  tapes,”  Smythe  says, 
“in  order  to  localize  the  program  and  to  give  a  more 
realistic  working-day  approach  to  the  training.” 

Some  150  tapes  for  shorthand  classes  have  been  re¬ 
corded  by  the  school.  Most  of  the  tapes  were  made  by 
faculty  members  and  businessmen  of  Wausau,  who  dictate 
actual  office  situations  onto  the  tapes.  “The  girls  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  dictation  problems  they  are  likely  to  encounter 
in  a  typical  office,”  Smythe  explains,  “without  incon¬ 
veniencing  the  businessman  by  actually  bringing  him  to 
the  school.” 

So  far,  the  school’s  program  has  limited  recording  to 
straight  dictation  taper;  but  plans  include  development 
of  hourly  lesson  tapes.  These  would  cover  lessons  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  making  it  possible  for  an  absent  student 
to  catch  up  on  missed  lessons.  This  plan  would  also  be  a 
help  to  participants  in  a  speeded-up  program. 

“Under  this  system,  it’s  possible  to  cut  training  time 
in  half,”  Smythe  points  out.  “Many  students  who  have 
the  incentive  are  paying  to  learn  shorthand  fast.”  'The 
Gregg  system  commonly  used  in  high  schools  and  business 
colleges  usually  requires  four  semesters  (two  years)  to 
complete.  “I  firmly  believe  shorthand  can  be  taught  in 
one  year,”  Smythe  says.  “One  of  our  girls  reached  120 
words  a  minute  after  one  year  of  study  under  our  tape¬ 
recording  method.” 

When  the  program  first  started,  Scotch  brand  No.  Ill 
blank  tape  was  used.  “Because  of  the  frequent  replay,  the 
tap>e  gets  quite  a  workout,”  Smythe  says,  “so  now  we  use 
Scotch  brand  polyester  No.  150  Extra  Play,  which  is  more 
suitable  for  a  “heavy  duty’  operation  like  ours.  We’ve 
eliminated  the  problem  of  tape  breakage  during  reel 
changing.” 

Typing  Is  a  ''Natural"  for  Tape 

Smythe  considers  the  teaching  of  typewriting  one  of 
the  best  uses  for  tape-recorded  instruction.  “Here  there  are 
individual  differences  just  as  clearly  defined  as  in  short¬ 
hand.  We  can  buy  all  kinds  of  records  for  mass  instruc¬ 
tion— but  everyone  must  go  along  at  the  speed  of  one 
record.  With  this  installation,  you  can  put  students  in  three 
different  speed-level  groups.  And  I’ve  also  taped  music-to- 
typewrite-by  in  three  different  tempos.” 

The  school  has  nine  tape  recorders  in  extensive  use  for 
classwork.  In  addition  to  the  three  in  the  shorthand/ type¬ 
writing  classes,  there  are  two  in  the  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  program  (students  record  sales  talks,  play  them  back 
for  class  discussion);  two  in  the  social-science  department 
(programs  on  econoi’1|^,  human  relations,  special  elec¬ 
tions,  politics  are  taped);  and  two  in  teacher  training 
(students’  lectures  are  taped,  discussed  in  class  for  critical 
appraisal).  Tape  recordings  are  also  valuable  in  teaching 
English  to  the  26  foreign  students  enrolled  at  the  school, 
many  of  whom  are  preparing  for  naturalization. 

Finally,  a  “roving  recorder”  is  used  by  the  co-ordinators 
of  the  school’s  four  departments— vocational,  technical,  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  homemaking— for  trips  into  the  field  to  “de¬ 
termine  the  pulse  of  industry  and  discover  how  the  school’s 
program  can  better  be  co-ordinated  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
industry.” 
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RACHEL  OSTROWSKI  presses  the  "play"  button  to 
begin  a  prerecorded  lesson  of  dictation.  The  three  re¬ 
corders  dictate  at  different  speeds  simultaneously. 


A  Student  plugs  her  earphones  Into  the  three-way  se¬ 
lector  switch  on  her  desk.  She'll  "dial"  a  selected  dictation 
speed  that  corresponds  to  her  level  of  proficiency. 
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TEACH 
ONE  THING 
AT  A  TIME. 
IN 

BOOKKEEPING 


'•p  HE  DOCTRINE  of  "gradualism” 
*  pervades  all  bookkeeping  instruc¬ 
tion.  Its  underlying  concept  can  be 
expressed  in  six  monosyllabic  words: 
“Teach  one  thing  at  a  time"  It  takes 
the  major  part  of  one’s  teaching  ca¬ 
reer,  however,  to  attain  the  point  of 
professional  maturity  at  which  one's 
daily  teaching  performance  reflects 
the  fullest  implications  of  the  doctrine. 

Seven  broad  impUcations  will  be 
presented  briefly;  the  rest  of  the 
article  will  offer  suggested  break¬ 
downs  of  specific  teaching  cmitent  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
gradualism. 

Brood  Implications 

,1.  The  foundation  for  the  new  les¬ 
son  should  be  truly  a  part  of  the 
student’s  background.  Students  who 
fail  to  master  foundational  work  will 
not  be  able  to  follow  the  new  work 
that  is  based  on  it.  Moreover,  a  full 
period  is  required  for  the  effective 
teaching  of  the  new  bookkeeping 
skOl  alone;  any  time  that  must  be 
taken  up  with  teaching  the  founda¬ 
tional  base  will  cause  an  uncompleted 
or  curtailed  lesson  on  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  skill  to  result. 

2.  Bookkeeping  should  not  be  en¬ 
cumbered  by  language  difficulties. 
Linguistic  difficulties  have  a  tendency 
to  diffuse  student  attention,  and  their 
clarification  consumes  part  of  the  time 
available  for  the  new  bookkeeping 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  prefers  to  have  the 
language  reduced  to  simplest  terms 
during  the  first  lesson  on  any  topic, 
leaving  linguistic  phases  for  later  les¬ 
sons.  He  does  so  by  carefully  screen¬ 
ing  or  editing  the  materials  and  by 
studiously  avoiding  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  that  might  offer  any  difficulty. 

3.  The  bookkeeping  should  be  de- 
mathematized.  For  years,  arithmetical 
calculations  have  plagued  many  of 
the  students  who  are  now  enrolled  in 
bookkeeping.  Consequently,  anything 
that  suggests  mathematical  involve¬ 
ment  conditions  the  student  against 
learning.  The  teacher  who  senses  the 
stumbling  blocks— both  real  and  imag¬ 
inary— in  the  path  of  his  students 
avoids  computations  and  mathemati¬ 


cal  interpretations  when  he  wishes  to 
develop  a  bookkeeping  skill. 

By  applying  the  demathematizing 
technique,  the  teacher  insures  that 
the  lesson  dealing  with  the  entry  for 
the  payment  of  an  invoice  during  the 
discount  period  is  not  complicated  by 
any  need  for  computing  the  cash  dis¬ 
count.  Round  numbers  are  used;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  class  is  not  called  on  to 
compute  a  3  per  cent  sales  discount 
on  such  sums  as  $794.64.  Entry  work 
alone  offers  sufficient  instructional 
material  for  the  first  lesson;  the  arith¬ 
metical  aspect  of  computing  the  cash 
discount  is  reserved  for  a  later  lesson. 

Far  too  many  arithmetical  skills  and 
far  too  much  reviewing  (or  perhaps 
un-teaching  and  re-teaching)  are  en¬ 
tailed  here  to  warrant  success,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  in  both  the  arithmetic  and 
bookkeeping  phases.  And  rather  than 
spend  time  on  overcoming  the  an¬ 
tipathy  to  arithmetic  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  arithmetic  to  the 
bookkeeping,  the  seasoned  teacher 
provides  the  amount  of  the  check 
and  concentrates  on  the  entry  work. 
He  feels  that  (Mice  the  student  ac¬ 
quires  familiarity  with  the  entry  work, 
he  will  be  sufficiently  stimulated  to 
improve  his  computativo  skill  so  that 
it  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
bookkeeping.  The  arithmetic  is  thus 
left  to  a  later  lesson,  the  theory  being 
that  it  is  safer  to  proc«‘ed  from  the 
more  palatable  (entiy  work)  to  the 


less  palatable  (computative  aspects). 
And  the  combination  of  linguistic 
hurdles  and  mathematical  puzzles  is 
left  for  a  still  later  stage  in  the  growth 
of  the  student  or  the  unfolding  of 
subject  matter. 

4.  One  bookkeeping  skill  at  a  time 
should  be  developed.  The  expansion 
of  the  skill  or  variations  of  it  should 
be  left  for  subsequent  lessons.  At  no 
time  should  an  entire  topic  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  one  lesson.  Wisdom  dic¬ 
tates  the  introduction  of  only  one  type 
of  new  entry  in  any  lesson,  leaving 
the  other  uses  of  the  new  account 
to  other  lessons.  The  experienced 
teacher  is  content  with  making  one. 
deduction  column  the  object  of  in¬ 
struction;  he  leaves  another  such  col¬ 
umn  (or  several  of  them)  for  later 
lessons. 

To  the  adult  mind,  one  that  holds 
much  knowledge  of  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  this  type  of  treatment  may 
appear  too  drawn  out.  To  the  ado¬ 
lescent  who  is  struggling  to  retain 
learning  in  four  or  five  other  fields 
and  also  to  adjust  emotionally  and 
socially  to  the  grown-up  environment, 
a  little  at  a  time  is  the  right  dosage. 
Nor  is  demonstration  in  class,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  model  solution  as  a 
guide  for  one’s  own  work,  the  answer 
when  too  much  coverage  is  under¬ 
taken.  Confusion  rather  than  clarity 
results  and  removing  the  haze  takes 
time. 

Of  course,  underlying  all  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  notion  that  analysis, 
rather  than  rules,  should  guide  the 
student,  that  he  should  reason  rather 
than  memorize. 

Reduce  Skills  to  Components 

5.  For  purely  mechanical  skills, 
only  one  component  element  is  to  be 
taught  at  any  one  time.  A  purely 
mechanical  skill  is  one  that  involves 
no  refleid^lion  whatsoever,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  t|<e  balancing  of  an  account. 
An  elementary  job  breakdown  of  a 
mechanical  skill  will  invariably  dis¬ 
close  a  number  of  component  ele¬ 
ments.  In  the  balancing  of  an  account, 
for  example,  we  find  the  following 
three  component  elements: 

1.  pencil-footing  the  account. 
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2.  pencil-subtracting  to  obtain  the 
balance. 

3.  ink-balancing  the  account. 

Handled  one  at  a  time,  each  of 

these  components  can  be  taught 
separately  and  incidentally,  while 
other  work  is  progressing.  Since  there 
is  no  rush  in  the  matter,  as  much  as 
one  week's  interval  is  permissible- 
in  fact,  desirable— before  proceeding 
with  the  next  component  in  order  to 
permit  a  leisurely  and  painless  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  component  elements. 
V^^hile  the  stfident  is  practicing  any 
one  of  the  component  skills,  he  is 
totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his 
knowledge  is  incomplete.  In  point  of 
fact,  such  breakdown  of  the  balancing 
process  in  no  way  violates  any  ac¬ 
counting  rule.  One  frequently  sees 
books  of  account  containing  pencil 
subtractions  and  no  further  balancing 
phase;  one  even  finds  many  accounts 
with  only  pencil  footings  in  them.  So 
that  what  the  student  is  learning  is  in 
a  real  sense  a  part  of  the  total  book¬ 
keeping  system— and  he  is  acquir¬ 
ing  these  mechanical  habits  through 
practice  rather  than  rules,  since  once 
the  component  is  taught  the  student 
is  required  to  use  it  on  all  his  work 
thereafter. 

6.  The  bookkeeping  skill  should 
be  taught  in  a  setting  that  includes 
a  basic  amount  of  business  under¬ 
standing.  Whether  the  understanding 
deals  with  a  business  practice,  a  busi¬ 
ness  paper,  or  a  relationship  to  the 
bookkeeping  cycle,  it  is  aimed  at 
eliminating  robot-like  responses.  A 
bookkeeping  book  possesses  knowl¬ 
edge  without  ability,  and  a  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  possesses  ability  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  it  is  doing; 
but  the  bookkeeper  should  possess 
both  bookkeeping  skill  and  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  doing. 

7.  Orte  type  of  approach  should  be 
used  consistently.  Regardless  of  the 
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approach,  slavish  adherence  to  it  is 
rewarding;  flitting  around  from  one  to 
another  only  confuses  the  students 
instead  of  reinforcing  their  under¬ 
standing. 

Application  to  Specific  Topics 

Now  let’s  see  how  all  the  foregoing 
applies  to  the  actual  breakdown  of 
units  for  instructional  purposes. 

The  imit  on  the  drawing  account 
can  well  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
instruction  on  a  new  account  is  han¬ 
dled  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
gradualism.  The  need  for  withdrawals 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  special  ac¬ 
count  in  which  to  record  the  proprie¬ 
tor’s  periodic  cash  drawings  provide 
ample  material  for  the  first  lesson. 
The  second  lesson  builds  on  this  foun¬ 
dation  by  adding  either  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  an  asset  other  than  cash 
or  large  permanent  withdrawals  of 
cash. 

The  third  lesson  expands  the  work 
to  include  all  forms  of  withdrawal, 
both  large  and  small.  The  fourth  les¬ 
son  expands  the  work  further  by  in¬ 
cluding  temporary  advances  to  the 
business  as  well  as  additional  invest¬ 
ments  in  it.  (With  a  bright  class,  les¬ 
sons  1  and  2  can  be  combined,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  rushing  and 
taking  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  the 
stitdents  along  the  way.) 

Thus,  without  recourse  to  rules, 
the  students  have  learned  in  a  lei¬ 
surely  developmental  way  the  debit 
and  credit  situations  for  the  capital 
and  personal  (drawing)  accounts  and 
have  had  practice  on  them  in  short, 
simple  problems  that  call  into  play 
the  various  skills  previously  learned. 

In  the  matter  of  jourrudizing,  we 
teach  one  journal  at  a  time.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  practitioners  of 
the  rules  approach,  who  teach  all  five 
journals  at  one  time  by  means  of  a 
series  of  rules.  Their  students  will 
follow  these  rules  and  will  make  the 
entries— but  will  they  know  what  they 
are  doing? 

It  is  far  better  to  establish  the 
concept  of  assets  and  capital  and  to 
provide  experience  in  the  debiting 
and  crediting  of  accounts  before  un¬ 
dertaking  to  develop  skill  in  the  pro¬ 


cesses  of  journalizing  and  posting. 

Once  the  concepts  are  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  the  students  are  ready  to 
apply  them  to  the  special  jounvils  and 
to  appreciate  their  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures.  For  example,  they  learn  that 
for  every  item  in  the  sales  journal 
there  is  a  separate  and  distinct  debit 
posting  to  each  customer’s  account, 
but  that  only  one  credit  is  posted  to 
the  Sales  Income  for  Sales  Revenue 


In  bookkeeping,  if  you  don’t 
build  your  foundation  brick 
by  brick,  you’ll  spend  most 
of  your  time  making  repairs 


or  Sales)  account  for  the  total.  Of 
course,  if  the  controlling  account  sys¬ 
tem  is  taught  from  the  beginning, 
then  there’s  also  the  total  debit  post¬ 
ing  for  the  Accounts  Receivable  Con¬ 
trol. 

In  the  meantime,  everything  else 
is  entered  in  the  general  journal.  With 
a  bright  class,  the  purchases  journal 
can  be  taught  by  way  of  application, 
but  there’s  no  need  for  that;,  there’s 
enough  time  for  the  purchases  journal 
to  be  introduced  two  or  three  lessons 
later.  A  bright  class  might  have  en¬ 
richment  by  way  of  posting  to  the 
Boston  ledger  (or  the  3-column  self¬ 
balancing  variety).  After  the  .sales 
journal  is  fully  understood,  the  pur¬ 
chases  journal  can  be  taught  with 
very  little  effort.  The  case  is  similar 
with  the  cash  receipts  and  cash  pay¬ 
ments  journals. 

Until  the  students  are  introduced 
to  any  special  journal,  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  and  use  only  the  general 
journal  for  all  entries.  Once  a  special 
journal  has  been  taught,  its  trans¬ 
actions  are  forever  severed  from  the 
general  journal;  but  at  no  point  do 
the  students  suspect  that  another 
journal  is  to  be  introduced  presently. 

(Continued  on  Pane  26) 
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n  experienced  the  (effect  on  his  stu¬ 
dents— or  on  himself,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter— of  a  chaotic  atmosphere  in  an 
uncleaned,  disorderly  classroom? 
What  teacher  has  not  compared  this 
effect  with  that  of  a  neat,  attractive 
classroom  that  exudes  the  spirit  of 
the  subject  matter  he  is  teaching? 

Classroom  atmosphere  is  impor¬ 
tant.  It  affects  teacher  and  student. 
Although  it  is  apparently  intangible, 
analysis  reveals  its  very  tangible  ele¬ 
ments.  Atmosphere  is  an  effect 
created  by  persons,  circumstances, 
objects,  colors,  and  arrangements 
that  conditions  our  response  to  a 
given  situation  at  a  given  moment. 
Often  the  individual  does  not  stop 
to  analyze  the  constituent  elements 
influencing  him;  he  merely  responds. 
Advertisers  know  this;  the  effective 
teacher  knows  it.  There  are  some 
who,  understanding  this  psychology 
of  the  human  personality,  exploit  it 

Sto  gain  selfish  ends,  often  to  the 

detriment  of  the  individual.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  teacher,  on  the  contrary, 
uses  it  for  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  students  in  terms  of 

should  be,  and  are,  concerned  about 

earn,  the  number  of  words  a  minute 
they  achieve  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  the  efficient  completion  of  a 
transcription  assignment,  the  perfec- 

way  toward  taking  care  of  interme¬ 
diate  goals.  They  spell  success  for 
the  student  here  and  now,  providing 
the  stimulus  necessary  to  achieve 
such  intermediate  goals  as  poise, 
efficiency,  dependa- 

The  creative  t(^acher  utilizes  the 
classroom  atmosphere  that  he  him- 
TT^HAT  HUMAN  BEING  is  there  self  creates  to  make  the  student 

^  ^  who,  with  the  marvelous  struc-  aware  of  achievfement  of  immediate 

ture  of  his  psycho-physio  makeup,  goals.  He  knows  that  present  success 

has  not  been  affected  by  atmos-  will  spur  students  to  greater  heights 

phere,  be  it  the  horror  atmosphere  of  achievement.  Attractive  displays 

of  a  short  story  by  Poe,  the  depress-  of  student  work  do  much  to  set  up 

ing  gloom  of  drizzly  Noveml)er  days,  the  business  atmosphere  and  to 

or  the  high  hilarity  of  a  Mardi  Gras?  motivate  students.  Through  such 

What  teacher  is  there  who  has  not  achievement  displays  on  the  bulle¬ 


tin  board,  students  get  to  know  what 
good  work  is.  Tliey  become  aware 
that  it  can  be  achieved— that,  in  fact, 
it  has  been  achieved  in  their  class. 
Every  student  aims  to  have  his  paper 
displayed  and  works  toward  that 
goal.  We  have  a  standing  rule  that 
only  perfect  papers  are  appropriate 
to  be  shown  to  others.  With  this  in¬ 
centive,  our  students  turn  out  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  perfect  papers 
daily.  Even  those  who  have  never 
achieved  perfection  in  an  ordinary 
assignment  will  take  much  time  and 
care  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
bulletin  board. 

A  very  effective  device  used  in 
motivating  our  typewriting  classes  is 
the  speed  chart.  Madonna’s  type¬ 
writing  room  has  two.  The  first 
“Senior  Typists  Speed  over  the 
World,”  featinres  photos  of  all  the 
senior  typewriting  students,  a  device 
that  pleases  them.  The  position  of 
the  chart,  right  near  the  door,  en¬ 
ables  even  the  casual  passerby  to 
size  up  the  students’  progress  by  a 
quick  glance  into  the  room.  They 
like  that— but  what  they  like  even 
more  is  knowing  where  they  are,  in 
relation  to  the  class  as  a  whole  and 
in  relation  to  the  goals  set  for  them. 

The  second  speed  device  is  no 
less  effective.  The  chalkboard  in  the 
back  of  the  room  lists  “Ghampion 
Typists”  for  one-minute  timings;  no 
errors  at  all  are  allowed  on  these 
timings.  All  timings  are  figured  on 
net  words  a  minute.  I  never  have  to 
say  a  word  about  timings;  students 
use  their  time  well  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  do  more  of  these  writings. 


Office  Practice  Display 

The  business  atmosphere  of  our 
ofiBce-practice  room,  too,  is  geared  to 
the  achievement  of  immediate  goals. 
The  atmosphere  is  created  not  only 
by  the  desks  and  machines,  but  by  a 
bulletin  board  that  gives  "A  Line-Up 
on  OflRce  Practice.”  At  a  glance,  stu¬ 
dents  can  sum  up  the  most  important 
aspects  of  oflBce-practice  training- 
filing,  transcription,  machine  dicta¬ 
tion,  Comptometry,  switchboard  and 
telephone  technique,  business  ethics, 
office  machines,  and  reception  work. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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BULLETIN  BOARDS  (continvsd)  ness  student  must  work.  Although  be  developed  for  sheer  expediency 

these  goals  include  technical  skill,  —let  us  say,  for  the  sole  reason  of 

A  study  of  the  various  charts,  post-  they  are  broader;  they  aim  to  im-  getting  ahead,  or  just  making  “lots 

ers,  and  pictures  of  the  bulletin  part  the  ability  to  cope  successfully  of  money”— leaving  the  business 

board  yields  a  more  detailed  analy-  with  problems  of  human  relations.  trainee,  despite  her  technical  skill, 

sis  of  the  course.  A  study  of  the  Actually,  this  objective  amounts  to  impoverished  as  a  person.  Thus, 

general  captions  that  highlight  the  development  of  solid  character  traits  goals  more  ultimate  than  mere  suc- 

board  assists  students  in  ascertaining  —integrity,  loyalty,  courtesy,  respon-  cess  become  necessities  if  we,  as 

the  important  areas  of  the  subject  siblity,  unselfishness-hand  in  hand  people  of  vision,  wish  young  stu- 

matter.  with  skills.  Ideas  along  this  line  can  dents  to  develop  a  long-range  view. 

While  aware  of  the  necessity  readily  provide  the  basis  for  the  Inspirational  slogans  and  posters 
of  achieving  immediate  goals-the  theme  woven  into  a  captivating  bul-  serve  a  vital  function  in  the  creatitm 

here-and-now  success-the  superior  letin  board  or  poster.  A  quotation  of  business  atmosphere.  The  future 

teacher  develops  in  the  student  a  such  as  “Office  practict  made  per-  employee  of  the  business  firm  grows 

growing  awareness  of  intermediate  feet  through  knowledge,  responsibil-  in  the  awareness  that  she  is  more 

goals  relating  to  success  in  the  ac-  ity,  and  joy”  is  an  examiile.  than  an  automaton  giving  of  her 

tual  business  office  where  the  busi-  However,  even  these  traits  could  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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What  makes  football  games 
interesting?  Competition! 
And  if  works  in  typing,  too 

ETHEL  HALE 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 


WHEN  I  FIRST  began  to  teach, 

I  found  that  I,  like  many  other 
teachers,  was  confronted  with  prob¬ 
lems  about  which  I  had  learned  noth¬ 
ing  in  school.  One  day  our  superin¬ 
tendent  and  I  were  having  lunch  at 
the  same  table,  and  in  a  spurt  of 
anger  I  burst  out,  “Why  does  the 
football  team  always  get  a  period  for 
a  pep  rally?  In  the  faU  it’s  football,  in 
the  winter  it’s  basketball,  and  in  the 
spring  it’s  baseball  or  track  Why  do 
they  always  take  time  away  from 
the  business  subjects?’’ 

The  white-haired  superintendent 
looked  up  from  his  lunch  and  gave 
me  a  big  smile.  “Typing  teachers  have 
been  saying  that  for  years,”  he  said. 
“You  know  what  the  saying  is— if 
you  can’t  lick  them,  join  them!” 

I  looked  at  him  as  though  he  had 
“flipped  his  lid.”  “You  mean,  take  a 
typewriter  out  on  the  football  field?” 
I  asked  sarcastically. 

“Of  course  not!”  he  laughed.  Then 
he  said  in  a  serious  tone,  “Now,  why 
is  it  that  all  the  students,  the  faculty, 
and  the  whole  community  are  so  in¬ 
terested  in  football?” 

Seeing  my  blank  look,  he  went  on: 
“The  same  applies  to  basketball,  base¬ 
ball,  track— all  the  sports.  Now,  you 


must  agree  that  football  is  merely 
carrying  the  ball  to  a  particular  end 
of  the  field— just  as  typewriting  is 
hitting  the  right  keys  on  a  machine. 
Why  is  the  public  interested  in  the 
game?  And  the  students,  too?” 

I  didn’t  see  his  point  at  all.  I  said, 
“I  guess  the  main  reason  is  that  the 
football  team  has  somebody  to  play 
against— somebody  to  keep  them 
from  getting  the  ball  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  field.” 

“That’s  the  idea!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Now,  what  do  you  do  about  that  in 
your  typing  class?” 

I  shrugged,  indicating  that  I  still 
hadn’t  caught  onto  the  idea,  and  said 
belligerently,  “We  don’t  want  any¬ 
body  trying  to  keep  the  students  from 
typing  at  high  speeds!” 

“Of  course  not,”  he  said.  Then  he 
switched  back  to  the  subject  of  foot¬ 
ball.  “Now,  what  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  the  world  to  our  foot¬ 
ball  team  this  Friday?” 

“To  beat  Central  High,  of  course.” 

“You’re  getting  the  ideal”  he 
laughed. 

“You  mean—”  I  stopped,  the  idea 
suddenly  lighting  up  in  my  mind. 
“You  mean  that  what  my  typing  class 
needs  is  a  team  to  compete  against?” 


“Yes!  You  give  the  students  com¬ 
petition  and  they’ll  work  harder  than 
you  can .  ever  make  them  work  on 
your  own!” 

We  went  on  to  pursue  the  subject, 
and  I  left  the  lunchroom  feeling  that 
I  had  the  problem  whipped.  All  I  had 
to  do  now  was  to  take  the  attitude  of 
the  football  coach! 

That  evening  I  worked  out  a  sched¬ 
ule  that  would  lead  two  of  my  classes 
to  compete  with  each  other.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  still  skeptical,  and 
I’m  afraid  I  did  part  of  it  with  my 
tongue  in  my  cheek.  However,  each 
time  I  doubted  the  plan.  I’d  say  to 
myself,  “But  Coach'  Woods  gets  co¬ 
operation  from  his  team— so  1  should 
be  able  to  get  co-operation  from 
miner 

Eagerly  I  went  to  school  the  next 
day.  The  evening  before,  I  had  av¬ 
eraged  the  typing  speeds  for  two  of 
my  classes.  I  found  that  the  junior 
class  typed  about  %  of  a  word  higher 
than  the  senior  class.  I  had  made  a 
sign  that  read  “Juniors,”  and  posted 
it  on  the  class  bulletin  board.  When 
the  seniors  arrived  in  my  typing  class, 
the  first  boy  said  pugnaciously, 
“Whaddaya  mean,  ‘Juniors’?” 

“The  juniors  are  better  typists  than 
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the  seniors,”  I  answered  serenely. 

The  chip  was  still  on  his  shoulder. 
“How  d’ya  figure  that?” 

I  explained  how  I  had  arrived  at 
the  figure.  The  senior,  still  belligerent, 
sat  down,  pulled  the  cover  ofiE  his  ma¬ 
chine,  and  began  to  type  at  a  speed  I 
had  never  seen  him  exhibit  before. 

\\hen  the  seniors  left  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  they  had  raised  their 
typing  speed  by  an  average  of  4% 
words  a  minute! 

Greatly  encouraged  by  the  seniors' 
attitude,  I  was  excitedly  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  appearance  of  the  junior 
class  in  the  afternoon.  With  a  feeling 
of  amusement,  I  had  taken  down  the 
sign  “Juniors”  and  put  up  the  other 
sign  I  had  prepared  the  evening  be¬ 
fore— “Seniors.” 

When  the  juniors  appeared  for 
class,  they  didn’t  even  bother  to  waste 
time  asking  what  the  sign  was  for— 
the  seniors  had  told  them  at  lundi- 
time  that  they  could  out-type  the 
juniors!  The  juniors  simply  sat  down 
at  their  machines  and  began  to  type 
more  eagerly  than  I  had  ever  seen 
them  practice  before. 

'This  competition  went  on  for  a 
couple  of  months.  Each  day  or  two  1 
had  to  change  the  sign  on  the  bulletin 
board,  showing  that  one  class  had 
forged  ahead  of  the  other.  When  I 
told  the  superintendent  about  my  suc¬ 
cess,  he  said,  "Why  do  you  limit  it 
just  to  our  own  school?  Why  don’t 
you  spread  out?” 

In  my  innocence,  1  hadn’t  looked 
beyond  my  own  back  door.  I  said, 
"Why,  of  course!  We  could  compete 
with  another  high  school!” 

Central  High  School,  which  was 
nearby,  had  hired  a  business  teacher 
with  whom  I  had  gone  to  college; 
that  evening,  1  telephoned  her,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  I  had  managed  to  get 
my  class  to  concentrate  on  typing  as 
I  had  never  been  able  to  before. 

She  was  also  a  new  teacher.  She 
exclaimed,  “I’m  going  to  try  that, 
too!  I’ve  done  everything  but  stand 
on  my  head  with  some  of  my  classes! 
I’m  sure  they’re  the  most  lethargic 
group  that  ever  hit  this  school!” 

I  then  explained  that  I  wanted  my 
group  to  compete  with  hers.  I  told 
her  how  I  had  figured  the  class  aver¬ 
age  on  five-minute  timed  writings  and 
added  to  it  each  time  a  student  made 
a  higher  score. 

"But  isn’t  that  a  lot  of  work— av¬ 
eraging  all  yoiu"  classes  every  day?” 


"No,  not  at  all,’’  I  .aid  eagerly. 
“All  you  have  to  do  is  take  the  total 
rise  in  speed  and  add  it  to  the  figure 
you  had  the  day  before.  Then  you 
always  divide  by  thirty— or  whatever 
number  of  students  you  have  in  each 
class.” 

"You  mean  it’s  that  simple?” 

"Yes.  You  know  how  terrible  I  al¬ 
ways  was  in  math?  Well,  any  sixth- 
grader  could  do  this.” 

That  same  evening  my  friend 
called  me  back,  giving  me  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  her  students. 

“I’m  going  to  try  this,”  she  said, 
“but  I  have  to  see  it  before  I’ll  believe 
it.  I  tell  you,  some  of  my  students 
are  deadl” 

“That’s  how  I  felt  when  I  first  be¬ 
gan  to  work  on  it,”  I  said,  “but  I 
certainly  changed  my  mind  in  a 
hurry.  You  never  saw  a  dead  football 
player,  did  you?” 

"No,  but  that’s  not  like  typing!” 

"Yes,  it  is,”  I  argued.  “If  you  put 
them  on  a  competitive  level,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  just  the  same.” 

“I  have  to  see  it  first,”  she  repeated 
doggedly. 

Students  Respond 

When  I  returned  to  my  classes  the 
next  day,  I  informed  the  students  that 
we  were  now  competing  with  Cen¬ 
tral  High,  one  of  our  biggest  oppo¬ 
nents  in  sports,  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  just  about  everything  else. 

“Central  High!  Do  you  think  we 
can  beat  them?”  one  girl  asked  breath¬ 
lessly.  ' 

"You’re  beating  them  now!”  I  an¬ 
swered,  showing  her  the  typing  speeds 
of  both  schools. 

“Gee!”  she  said.  “We’ve  really  got 
a  problem  on  our  hands— keeping 
ahead  of  Central!” 

'That  day  the  students  upped  their 
average  by  more  than  a  word  a  min¬ 
ute.  And  that  evening  my  teacher 
friend  from  Central  High  called.  I 
hadn’t  heard  such  excitement  in  her 
voice  since  she  had  begun  to  teach. 

"My  class  averaged  over  two  words 
higher  today!”  she  exclaimed.  "Two 
words  more  for  the  whole  class!  And 
I’ve  been  nagging  them  for  weeks  and 
weeks  and  getting  no  place!” 

"I  knew  it  would  work,”  I  said 
calmly.  “It’s  funny  how  competition 
will  bring  out  the  best  in  every  stu¬ 
dent.” 

“You  bet!”  she  said.  “And  after  I 
got  the  idea  from  you,  I  asked  Miss 
Rae  if  I  could  have  die  average  of 
her  class.  She  was  glad  to  give  it  to 


me,  because  she  knew  I  was  having 
trouble  with  my  students.  And  guess 
what?” 

“What?”  I  asked  anxiously. 

“My  students  are  going  to  catch 
hers!  I  just  know  they  will!  I  always 
thought  I  could  never  keep  up  with 
her  class— she’s  had  so  much  experi¬ 
ence  and  all.  But  mine  may  catch 
hers  yet!  At  least,  they  will  if  they 
keep  on  going  the  way  they  did  to¬ 
day!” 

She  caught  her  breath  and  went  on 
to  tell  me  of  one  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ments.  “Remember  the  girl  who  never 
tried?  'The  one  that  I  said  was  dead?” 

“Yes— how  did  she  do  today?” 

“That  girl  typed  eight  words  faster 
than  she’s  ever  typed  before!  Eight 
words!  I  certainly  was  wrong  about 
her— I’ve  never  seen  a  more  live  typ¬ 
ist  in  my  life!” 

The  next  week  my  students  learned 
that  the  Central  High  students  had 
passed  us.  It  was  then  that  various 
students  began  to  ask  me  about  what 
they  should  practice  on  at  home.  Also, 
many  of  them  came  into  the  typing 
room  at  noontime  to  get  in  that  extra 
spurt  of  speed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  both  my 
friend  and  I  found  that  the  average 
typing  speed  of  all  our  classes  was 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  teacher 
at  either  school! 

After  that  experience,  I’ve  used 
competition  on  my  students  in  many 
ways,  and  it  always  seems  to  work. 
They  get  an  eager  look  in  their  eyes 
and  they  work  harder  than  a  teacher 
could  ever  make  them  work  on  their 
own. 

The  competitive  attitude  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  go  out  of  the 
school,  if  for  some  reason  it  isn’t  con¬ 
venient  for  a  teacher  to  handle  it 
that  way.  You  can  have  your  students 
compete  with  those  of  another 
teacher  in  your  school;  you  can  let 
students  in  two  or  more  of  your  own 
classes  ccwnpete  with  each  other.  For 
that  matter,  students  in  the  same 
class  can  compete.  Some  teachers 
divide  their  students  into  teams;  others 
divide  them  into  rows,  each  com¬ 
peting  for  a  higher  speed. 

So  let’s  take,  a  lesson  from  our 
football  coach!  If,  suddenly,  competi¬ 
tion  were  to  vanish  from  a  football 
game,  there  wouldn’t  be  much  of  a 
game,  would  there?  The  same  is  true 
of  our  typewriting  classes!  Give  the 
students  competition,  and  they’ll  show 
you  a  team  that  will  come  up  to  any¬ 
one’s  standards  in  any  high  school! 
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'C'  ORTY  ROAD  MAPS  spread  out 
before  forty  freshmen  and  two 
minutes  to  bell  time.  This  prelude  to 
disaster  met  the  eyes  of  anyone  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  Introduction  to  Business 
classroom  in  our  school. 

The  class  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  exciting  and  well-organized 
travel  project.  “Time,”  called  Mary 
Sauter,  originator  of  the  project.  Forty 
maps  were  neatly  folded  and  col¬ 
lected  quick  as  a  wink. 

Miss  Sauter  explains  that  during 
the  week  before  Christmas  vacatimi 
the  students  are  so  excited  and  full 
of  anticipation  that  it  is  difiBcult  to 
keep  their  interest.  Many  of  them  go 
with  their  families  on  holiday  trips, 
but  have  little  idea  of  the  great 
amount  of  planning  and  the  budgeting 
of  time  and  money  that  must  be 
done.  “Map  reading  is  fun  and  it 
stimulates  the  spirit  of  adventure,” 
she  said.  “By  combining  the  magic 
of  travel  with  the  economics  of  trip 
planning,  we  came  up  with  a  project 
that  is  popular  with  students  and 
parents  alike.” 

On  the  first  two  days  of  the  project 
(which  takes  a  week)  the  students 
learn  to  read  a  map.  Elach  student 
is  issued  a  map  furnished  by  a  local 
service  station.  Miss  Sauter  laughingly 
suggests  that  you  stop  right  here  and 
give  the  class  a  thorough  indoctrina¬ 
tion  into  the  mysteries  of  map  folding. 

An  identical  map  is  taped  to  the 
wall,  and  the  instructor  points  out 
the  numbers  and  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  on  the  margin  of  the  map.  He 
shows  how  they  are  associated  with 
the  map  grid.  Then  he  illustrates  how 
to  locate  on  the  map  itself  a  city 
listed  iu  the  alphabetic  index.  After 
giving  this  demonstration,  he  pops 
questions  such  as,  “What  city  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  P-13?”  Immediately  the 
whole  class  goes  into  action,  and  a 
hand  goes  up:  “Calexico.” 

Once  the  class  is  familiar  with  lo¬ 
cation,  the  instinrtor  gives  illustra¬ 
tions  of  symbols  and  points  of  interest. 
Then  he  starts  the  question  game 
again.  “What  point  of  interest  is  at 
Monterey?”  This  calls  for  location  of 
Monterey  on  the  map  and  knowing 
the  symbol  for  a  mission.  The  class 
learns  how  to  find  camping  facilities 
at  state  parks,  locate  fish  hatcheries, 
discover  whether  mountain  passes  are 
open  in  winter,  where  major  airports 
are,  the  correct  name  and  location  of 
Mt.  Baldy  and  its  altitude. 

Next,  the  class  is  shown  how  to 
figure  mileage  between  dots  on  a 
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highway.  Also,  the  mileage  chart 
showing  the  distance  between  two 
cities  is  explained.  Now,  the  class  is 
drilled  on  “How  far  is  it  from  Bakers¬ 
field  to  Mojave?  How  many  cross¬ 
roads  do  you  pass?  Is  Bakersfield  a 
county  seat?  Is  there  a  major  air¬ 
port?” 

There  are  many  things  to  learn 
about  a  map  and  the  instructors  who 
use  the  project  are  constantly  dis¬ 
covering  new  symbols.  So  are  the 
students.  They  delight  in  uncovering 
new  mysteries  by  themselves.  One 
student  recently  even  discovered  a 
symbol  for  a  particular  roadside  mon¬ 
ument  that  was  not  given  on  the  key. 

After  a  thorough  indoctrination 
with  the  map,  students  are  given  a 
mimeographed  project  booklet.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  estimate  of  gasoline 
and  oil  per  mile,  the  estimate  of  food 
and  lodging  for  one  person  per  day, 
the  information  that  no  more  than  400 
miles  should  be  covered  in  one  day. 
Each  student  is  instructed  to  plan  a 
ten  day  trip  for  at  least  two  people 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The 
return  trip  must  be  by  a  different 
route.  The  trip  is  to  be  for  pleasure, 
and  sidetrips  for  sightseeing  are  per¬ 
mitted. 

Taking  this  infonnation,  each  stu¬ 
dent  plots  his  trip,  day  by  day.  The 
booklet  has  space  for  each  of  the 
ten  days.  The  “traveler”  indicates  at 
the  end  of  each  day  the  city  in  which 
he  stops.  He  calculates  his  mileage 
and  cost  of  gas  and  oil.  He  itemizes 
the  motel  and  food  expenses  and  adds 
approximate  cost  for  recreation,  sou¬ 


venirs,  postcards,  etc.  He  lists  the 
points  of  interest  and  other  data. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour,  he  makes 
out  a  total  sheet,  giving  the  total 
mileage  and  expenses  for  the  ten 
days. 

Our  students  have  collected  quite 
a  library  of  motel  indexes,  travel 
bureau  booklets,  A. A. A.  guides,  and 
other  guides  for  travel,  which  are 
put  on  a  table  for  use.  This  makes  it 
even  more  interesting— actually  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  motel  and  restaurant  at 
which  the  traveler  will  stop.  The  stu¬ 
dent  then  learns  to  read  the  codes 
giving  information  such  as  single  or 
double  bed,  pets  allowed,  continen¬ 
tal  breakfast,  with  or  without  bath. 

The  project  papers  are  collected 
and  evaluated  for  care  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  graded.  A  test  in¬ 
volving  the  various  techniques  in  map 
reading  and  travel  planning  is  given 
for  a  project  grade.  Of  course,  the 
students  have  access  to  the  maps. 

Instructors  and  parents  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  week  is  well  spent. 
One  of  the  most  revealing  remarks 
was  made  by  a  surprised  freshman  as 
he  totaled  his  expenses.  “Wow!  I 
spent  $25  for  postcards  and  sou¬ 
venirs.” 

One  parent  said,  “It  has  made  my 
boy  appreciate  his  vacation  so  much 
more.  Not  only  that,  he’s  a  valuable 
pilot  along  the  way,  too.” 

This  project  has  many  possibilities. 
One  can  go  into  planning  trips  cross¬ 
country,  using  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Quizzes  on  state  and  national 
parks,  state  capitals,  bodies  of  water, 
etc.,  may  be  given.  It’s  a  project  that 
can  teach  you  and  your  students 
much— and  it  is  enjoyable. 
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TEACH  BOOKKEEPING 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Am  they  acquire  facility  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  students  may  make  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  our  bookkeep¬ 
ing  system  through  the  opening  of  a 
new  journal  as  a  labor-saving  device 
here  and  there. 

Once  the  students  have  learned  to 
use  several  specialized  journals,  they 
are  ready  for  colummrization  work. 
Here  too,  however,  we  invoke  the 
doctrine  of  teaching  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Teachers  will  recognize  at  once 
that  not  all  columns  are  alike;  each 
column  falls  into  one  of  three  cate¬ 
gories,  depending  on  the  purpose  it 
is  to  serve. 

First,  there  are  columns  that  have 
the  function  of  reducing  the  quantity 
of  posting.  Falling  into  this  category 
are  column.s  devoted  to  Salaries, 
Notes  Receivable,  Notes  Payable, 
Sales  Income  (Cash  Sales).  Freight 
Inward,  General  Expense— and,  of 
course.  Cash.  In  eadi  case,  the  post¬ 
ing  of  a  columnar  total  reduces  the 
number  of  postings  considerably  for 
any  transaction  type  that  occurs 
frequently. 

A  second  category  that  we  resort 
to  in  columnarization  is  the  column 
that  segregates  items  that  call  for  in¬ 
dividual  postings  in  a  specialized 
ledger.  TTie  controlling  account  col¬ 
umns  for  Accounts  Receivable  and 
Accounts  Payable  fall  into  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Such  columns  are  definitely  not 
of  the  labor-saving  variety,  since 
they  call  for  posting  to  two  ledgers, 
the  total  to  a  controlling  account  in 
the  main  ledger  and  the  individual 
items  to  separate  and  distinct  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  subsidiary  ledger. 

Then  comes  the  third  category  of 
special  column,  which  for  want  of  a 
better  name  we  shall  refer  to  as  de¬ 
duction  columns.  In  point  of  actual 
fact,  this  name  has  been  in  use  by 
bookkeepers  for  a  number  of  these 
items  (as  witness  the  term  “payroll 
deductions”).  The  earliest  examples 
of  the  deduction  columns  are  those 
for  purchase  and  sales  discounts. 

Newer  columns  that  fall  into  this 
category  are  those  for  Withholding 
Tax  Payable,  Social  Security  Payable, 
Disability,  Hospitalization,  Bond  Pur¬ 
chase,  and  Union  Dues  Payable. 
When  fully  understood,  the  deduc¬ 
tion  columns  can  be  appreciated  as 
labor-saving  columns  of  the  highest 
order,  since,  in  addition  to  making 


possible  the  posting  cf  one  total  in¬ 
stead  of  a  number  of  individual 
amounts,  they  als<;  ^are  one  the 
trouble  of  using  two  S'^parate  jour¬ 
nals.  To  that  extent,  tbt'y  change  the 
very  nature  the  journal  in  question. 

Until  the  deduction  columns  enter 
the  picture,  no  cash  column  is  re¬ 
quired,  since  we  know  that,  in  the 
cash  receipts  journal,  one  cash  debit 
will  match  all  the  items  that  are  posted 
as  credits  to  many  separate  accounts. 
Similarly  with  the  cash  payment  jour¬ 
nal:  one  credit  posting  to  the  Cash 
account  will  match  the  total  of  all 
the  items  that  were  posted  individu¬ 
ally  as  debits.  Once  the  deduction 
column  is  used,  a  Cash  column  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  since  the  total  of 
the  individual  postings  will  not  match 
the  amoimt  to  be  posted  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  Cash  account. 

The  evolution  of  the  cash  receipts 
journal  (also  the  cash  payments  jour¬ 
nal)  from  one  to  three  columns  has 
fotmd  favor  with  a  significant  number 
of  teachers  and  has  introduced  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  Cash  Discount  column 
before  they  use  too  many  columns 
and  while  the  other  journals  remain 
in  the  simplest  forms.  From  the  three 
columns,  the  transition  to  four  col¬ 
umns  (the  new  column  being  used 
for  the  controlling  account)  is  not 
difficult. 

Th*  Controlling  Account 

This  takes  us  to  the  question  of 
controlling  accourUs.  Here,  too,  we 
teach  one  thing  at  a  time.  We  first 
develop  either  the  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  controlling  account  or  the  one 
for  Accounts  Payable.  We  apply  the 
concept  further  by  teaching  one  jour¬ 
nal  first,  e.  g.,  the  sales  journal.  With 
the  one  journal  and  one  controlling 
account  as  our  frame  of  reference,  we 
proceed  to  the  modification  of  the 
cash  receipts  journal  in  order  to  feed 
the  information  for  the  accoimts  re¬ 
ceivable  controlling  account. 

Instruction  on  the  newer  sales 
journal  introduces  the  students  to 
posting  to  two  different  ledgers.  Ex¬ 
tending  this  concept  develops  skill 
in  the  use  of  two  different  credit  col¬ 
umns  in  the  cash  receipts  journal- 
one  for  the  segregated  items  that  are 
to  be  posted  to  the  customers’  ledger, 
the  other  for  the  items  remaining  in 
the  general  ledger.  Then  follow  the 
revised  form  of  the  summary  entry 
for  the  cash  receipts  journal,  posting 
to  the  two  ledgers,  and  taking  a  trial 


balance  and  an  abstract  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  ledger.  Several  lessons  later, 
the  general  journal  is  modified  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  posting  from  it  to  two  ledgers. 

Once  the  students  have  acquired 
skill  in  segregating  journal  items  for 
posting  to  the  accounts  receivable 
and  general  ledgers,  the  use  of  the 
third  ledger,  the  accounts  payable 
ledger,  can  be  developed  along  simi¬ 
lar  lines. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
above  treatment  is  not  the  only  one 
that  takes  up  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Quite  a  few  variations  can  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  class. 

In  teaching  the  payroll  accounts, 
the  doctrine  of  gradualism  suggests 
that  we  first  teach  the  special  Sal¬ 
aries  (or  Labor  or  Payroll)  column 
as  a  labor-saving  device,  then  intro¬ 
duce  the  Social  Security  (or  F.O.A.B. 
or  F.D.I.C.)  Payable  column,  then 
add  the  Withholding  Tax  Payable 
column  to  the  work. 

The  amount  of  the  Social  Security 
deduction  is  given  initially,  the  arith¬ 
metic  being  reserved  for  a  later  day. 
Similarly  with  the  withholding  tax: 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  is  with¬ 
held  is  stated  in  the  problems  the 
day  the  new  account  is  developed, 
skill  in  the  use  of  withholding-tax 
tables  being  postponed.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  actual  payroll  is  deferred 
until  entry  skills  have  been  mastered. 
Until  then,  the  student  is  the  head 
bookkeeper  who  makes  entries  from 
the  information  furnished  by  the  pay¬ 
roll  clerk.  Unlike  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  business-office  situa¬ 
tion,  skill  in  using  the  withholding 
tax  table  precedes  the  preparation  of 
the  weekly  payroll  with  “time-and- 
a-half’  computations  for  overtime. 

Now  for  a  word  about  the  general 
journal.  While  we  aspire  to  facility 
in  the  use  of  a  six-column  general 
journal,  we  do  this  by  introducing 
one  concept  or  skill  at  a  time.  As 
was  indicated  earlier,  we  convert  the 
two-column  general  journal  gradually 
to  a  four-column  book  by  first  adding 
one  of  the  controlling  account  ct>l- 
umns,  then  the  other.  After  the  four- 
column  general  journal  has  been 
mastered,  the  transition  to  a  six-col¬ 
umn  journal,  with  labor-saving  col¬ 
umns  for  Notes  Receivable  and  Notes 
Payable,  is  relatively  simple. 

Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  teach¬ 
ing  one  thing  at  a  time  is  also  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  matter  of  postponing 
consideration  of  the  opening  general 
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journal  entry.  The  policy  of  “first 
things  first”  is  applied  here— and 
significance  is  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  than  chronological  sequence. 
Accounting  reasons  in  support  of  this 
view  are  that  the  opening  entry  has 
skills  of  its  own  that  are  extraneous  to 
the  use  of  the  controlling  account 
columns  and  are  time-consuming, 
hence  diverting  from  the  objective  of 
affording  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
controlling  account  columns;  further¬ 
more,  since  the  opening  entry  is  prob¬ 
ably  least  frequently  used  in  busi¬ 
ness,  instruction  on  it  can  wait  until 
other  basic  skills  in  the  use  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  journal  have  been  mastered. 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  summary,  we  might  say 
that  the  teaching  of  one  thing  at  a 
time  is  possible  when  the  following 
conditions  are  present: 

1.  New  work  is  founded  on  some¬ 
thing  that  is  truly  a  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  background. 

2.  Bookkeeping  is  unencumbered 
by  language  difiBculties. 

3.  Bookkeeping  has  been  de-math - 
ematized. 

4.  One  bookkeeping  skill  is  devel¬ 
oped  at  a  time. 

5.  On  purely  mechanical  skills,  only 
one  component  element  is  taught  at 
any  one  time. 

6.  The  bookkeeping  skill  is  taught 
in  a  setting  that  includes  a  basic 
amount  of  business  understanding. 

7.  One  type  of  approach  is  used 
consistently. 

When  we  teach  one  thing  at  a 
time,  each  student  experiences  daily 
progress.  The  student  who  knows 
that  there  is  something  new  taken  up 
every  day  will  hesitate  about  being 
absent.  If  absence  is  unavoidable, 
then  only  a  small  segment  has  to  be 
made  up;  under  other  systems  of 
teaching,  an  absence  may  mean  a 
very  serious  loss  of  work.  When 
something  new  is  added  each  day, 
the  bright  student  is  less  bored  than 
he  is  when  one  lesson  that  is  all  de¬ 
velopment  is  followed  by  four  re- 
view-and-drill  days.  And  when  the 
work  accumulates  in  small  doses,  the 
slower  learner  is  less  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Consequently,  by  teaching 
one  thing  at  a  time  we  cater  more 
readily  to  the  needs  and  abihty  levels 
of  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  stronger 
students.  And  when  we  oursel^s 
sense  progress  in  our  students,  we 
are  encouraged  in  our  work. 


June  is  a  hilltop  experience.  From  the 
edge  of  summer  we  look  back  at  pathways  travels  and  ahead  to  September’s 
p  challenge.  The  processional  of  things  remembered  helps  us  make  the 
resolutions  which  strengthen  a  new  term: 

Resolved,  not  to  become  frustrated  over  the  miraculous  accomplishments 
of  others.  "What  do  you  require  of  first-year  shorthand  students?”  one  teacher 
asked  another  between  sessions  at  the  World  Institute  on  Typewriting  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  last  July.  “Sixty.”  “Mine  do  one  hundred.” 
The  shadow  that  fell  between  the  two  haunts  me  still.  I  assume  that  “sixty” 
referred  to  sustained  dictation  of  fairly  difficult  unpreviewed  material. 
Transcripts  may  have  been  typed  and  scored  for  mailability.  The  "hundred” 
may  have  been  simple  practiced  letters,  read  back  in  class.  Always  do  your 
best  with  your  particular  class  and  view  objectively,  with  neither  elation 
nor  depression,  what  is  accomplished  "down  the  valley”  or  “across  the 
river.”  I  remember  Sally  who  surpassed  every  student  in  class  but  who  was 
told  during  her  co-operative  work  experience  program  that  she  did  not 
accept  criticism  gracefully.  When  an  unconscious  facial  expression  can 
prevent  promotion,  what  good  is  a  speed  of  140? 

Resolved,  to  cultivate  adaptability,  for  the  taller  the  bamboo  grows,  the 
more  it  bends.  It  takes  special  courage  to  teach  Simplified  when  one  has 
always  taught  Anniversary,  to  attempt  the  reading  approach  when  one  has 
always  written.  It  can  become  a  crisis  to  be  assigned  beginners  when  one 
has  always  taught  the  advanced  classes.  At  a  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  luncheon, 
teachers  were  sympathizing  with  a  member  who  had  a  different  schedule 
every  year  for  seven  years.'  “What  subject  do  you  like  the  best?”  Her  reply 
was  an  inspiration:  “The  subject  I  am  teaching  is  always  the  one  I  like 
best.” 

I  will  welcome  interruption,  for  classroom  procedure  is  neither 
black  nor  white,  but  a  rich  shade  of  gray.  Of  course  the  repairman  arrives 
at  the  worst  possible  moment.  Sue  doesn’t  like  to  remove  her  letter  and 
reinsert  it,  but  she’ll  be  a  better  employee  because  of  it.  Occasionally  I 
"  make  a  casual  remark  (Is  that  a  robin  on  our  window  ledge?)  and  then 
watch  to  see  if  students  resume  typing  without  becoming  flustered  or 
annoyed;  for  the  average  graduate  is  unprepared  for  the  many  interruptions 
which  occur  in  the  world  of  business. 

Resolved,  to  have  a  frequent  word  of  praise  for  every  student.  “Your 
^  handwriting  is  exquisite,”  a  customer  told  the  young  woman  who  took  her 
*  order.  “My  shorthand  teacher  used  to  tell  me  that,”  the  girl  replied  proudly. 
I  turned  to  see  a  poised  clerk  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  shorthand;  yet 
in  that  class,  she  had  found  a  talisman  to  use  as  a  shield  against 'her  own 
hmitations. 

Resolved,  to  continue  planning  lessons  carefully,  not  only  for  the  nebulous 
substitute  who  arrives  once  in  forever,  but  for  me.  ( I  still  recall  my  dismay 
in  a  strange  classroom  to  find  the  words  “three  letters”  in  a  planbook.) 
I  will  never  knowingly  use  material  for  dictation  which  might  embarrass 
any  student.  'J’he  day  after  Nelson’s  Dairy  Farm  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  is  not  the  time  for  that  series  of  letters  on  fire  insurance.  I  will  keep 
my  voice  calm  so  that  my  own  intensity  will  not  be  contagious,  and  students 
will  remark,  ‘That  dictation  seemed  so  slow.” 

But,  most  of  all,  I  resolve  to  foster  no  preconceived  notion  about  the 
potential  success  or  failure  of  any  student;  for  I  wonder,  in  the  midst  of 
contentment,  what  my  life  might  have  been  if  I  had  believed  the  sincere 
teacher  who  told  me  that  I  could  never  learn  shorthand. 


JUNE,  1959 
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Editc»i’s  Note:  This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on  | 
office  customs.  Note  that  the  authors  ideas  will  not  be  found  in  the  i 
average  textbook;  you  may  wish  to  warn  students  what  to  expect. 

The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20  standard  words  and  may  ^ 
be  dictated  at  any  desired  speed.  '■ 


10.  Lipstick  I 

Lipstick  comes  in  various  colors.  Some  of  the  more  popular  colors  ^ 
are  red,  crimson,  and  crimson-red.  Less^  popular  for  some  reason  are 
purple,  grape,  and  pink.  No  matter  what  the  color,  lipstick  is  found 
in  all  handbags.  Handbags*  also  come  in  various  colors,  but  you  can 
recognize  them  because  they  are  much  la^er  and  always  have*  room 
for  something  else.  This  is  amazing,  since  they  already  have  every-  | 
thing  possible  in  them:  combs,  Kleenex,*  nail  files,  pencils,  clippings,  J 
compacts,  Kleenex,  date  book,  extra  stockings,  old  letters,  handker- 
chiefs,  Kleenex,  mending  Idt,  mirror,*  sun  glasses,  and  —  lipstidc,  in 
three  colors,  at  least.  " 

Men,  especially  junior  executives,  find  it  fascinating*  to  watch  the 
color  of  lipstick  change  during  the  day.  They  are  also  amazed  at  the 
number  of  times  it*  must  be  applied:  before  breakfast,  after  breakfast, 
before  getting  on  the  bus,  after  getting  on  the  bus,  before*  getting  off  '■" 
the  bus,  before  entering  the  office  (if  not  after  getting  off  the  bus),  ^ 
after  entering  the^  office,  and  while  working  at  the  office.  But  no 
matter  what  the  color  of  the  lipstick  or  its  ''proof,”  lipstick  has*°  one 
distinctive  featiur:  it  must  be  applied  in  public  to  have  its  full  effect. 

This  is  a  glamour  trick  all  girls**  should  know.  Some  office  clerks  do 
not  know  it  and  rush  to  the  ladies’  room.  Even  stenographers  some¬ 
times  forget  it-**  But  aU  secretaries,  or  ebe  they  wouldn’t  be  secre¬ 
taries,  apply  lipstick  in  public,  preferably  in**  the  presence  of  a  big 
client  of  the  boss.  ^ 

No  doubt,  detailed  instructions  once  exbted  for  the  public  toilette.** 

But  by  age  nine  every  girl  seems  to  have  learned  them,  either  by 
observation  or  by  instinct.  The  first  directions**  must  have  read  some-  ^ 
thing  like  thb:  remove  cap,  make  face  at  mirror,  apply,  make  face 
(wide)  with  lips  together  (thb  seems**  to  be  the  most  important  step), 
smear  off  excess  on  best  napkin,  admire  (not  the  napkin),  replace  cap,  | 
and  repeat'*  as  needed.  7 

The  final  intriguing  thing  about  lipstick  b  that  it  may  be  found  * 

everywhere.  In  addition"  to  being  found  in  handbags  and  on  lips,  ^ 

for  example,  it  is  often  found  on  forks,  glasses,  and  shirt  collars.  (379)  f 

Proviow  Outlines  T- 


KEY:  various,  handbags,  recognize,  Kleenex,  executives,  fascinating,  “proof,' 
glamour,  client,  intriguing,  in  addition. 
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CURRICULUM 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

4.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques 
of  explanation:  lectures,  discus¬ 
sions,  written  exercises,  reports, 
and  term  papers. 

Essential  characteristics 

1.  It  has  both  required  and  elective 
subjects. 

2.  Constant  subjects  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  “common 
learning.” 

3.  Requirement  of  subjects  does  not 
mean  that  all  learning  is  identical; 
it  may  meet  individual  needs. 

4.  Planning  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  is  usually  done  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

5.  It  provides  for  individual  interest 
and  ability. 

6.  It  may  or  may  not  have  social  di¬ 
rection. 

Criticisms 

1.  It  is  compartmentalized  and  frag¬ 
mentary. 

2.  It  neglects  learners’  interests  and 
activities. 

3.  It  has  an  inefficient  arrangement 
of  content  for  learning  and  use. 

4.  It  neglects  social  problems. 

5.  It  fails  to  develop  habits  of  effec¬ 
tive  thinking. 

Activity  or  Experience  Curriculum 
Distinctive  features 

1.  Student  interests  determine  con¬ 
tent  and  structure. 

2.  Common  learnings  result  from  pur¬ 
suance  of  common  interests. 

3.  It  is  not  planned  in  advance. 

Elssential  characteristics 

1.  Features  co-operative  planning  by 
teachers  and  students. 

2.  It  may  or  may  not  have  social  di¬ 
rection. 

3.  Problem  solving  is  dominant  meth¬ 
od. 

4.  There  is  little  need  for  extracur¬ 
ricular  activity. 

5.  Special  subjects  provide  for  spe¬ 
cial  needs. 

Criticisms 

1.  Interest  categories  do  not  replace 
subject  -  matter  organization  of 
knowledge  and  run  the  risk  of 
great  gaps  in  experience. 

2.  Lacks  continuity  of  experience. 

3.  Interest-categories  basis  does  not 
provide  adequate  preparation  for 
the  future. 
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Core  Curriculum 
Distinctive  features 

1.  Emphasis  on  a  core  of  social  val¬ 
ues. 

2.  Structure  is  fixed  by  broad  social 
problems  or  themes  of  social  liv¬ 
ing. 

Essential  characteristics 

1.  Core  areas  are  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

2.  Co-operative  planning  is  done  by 
teachers  and  students. 

3.  Skills  are  taught  as  needed. 

Criticisms  ^ 

1.  A  program  based  on  satisfactory 
social  demands  cannot  also  be 
based  on  students’  needs. 

2.  Teachers  are  not  trained  for  core 
teaching. 

3.  Most  schools  do  not  have  the  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  work. 

4.  Adequate  provision  for  sequential 
learning  may  not  be  made. 

Despite  the  different  types  of  cur¬ 
riculum,  however,  there  are  qualities 
which  are  common  to  all  curriculum 
workers.  Here  are  some  of  them; 

1.  All  want  the  materials  they  choose 
to  be  functional  in  the  life  and 
experience  of  the  child. 

2.  All  want  some  thread  of  order- 
core,  unit,  cultures,  themes,  top¬ 
ics,  etc.  (adults  are  afraid  of  dis¬ 
organization  and  disorder.) 

3.  All  want  to  use  enriching  materials 
such  as  field  trips  or  visual  aids. 

4.  All  are  influenced  by  psychologi¬ 
cal  studies  and  feel  that  somehow 
the  learning  should  be  geared  to 
the  nature  of  the  learner. 

5.  All  are  interested  in  extending  the 
botindaries  in  fields  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  subject  lines. 

6.  All  want  some  subject  matter. 

If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you’re 
probably  out  of  breath.  So  stop  for 
a  while,  sit  back  and  think  about 
some  of  these  ideas  that  have  been 
thrown  at  you. 

I  hope  that  I  have  given  you 
enough  to  awaken  (or  reawaken) 
your  interest  and  concern  about  the 
problems  of  curriculum.  If  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  summer  school,  you’ll  need  it. 
If  not,  you  should  still  be  aware  of 
the  ideas  and  problems  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  education— your  teaching 
technique  may  be  the  best  today, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  the  best  to¬ 
morrow,  you  have  to  have  some  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  to  guide  your 
changes  in  a  changing  world. 
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mVING  ROSCNBLUM 

NATHAN  STRAUS  SCHOOl  NEW  YORK  ? 


I'LL  BUY  YOU  A  CAR  FOR 
YOUR  IBtli  BIRTHDAY,  AND 


IS  THE  PROMISE  BINDING? 

Announcer:  Perhaps  this  was  a  rash  promise,  but  it  was  made  in 
good  faith.  Is  the  promise  binding?  Listen  and  decide  for  yourself. 

Uncle:  In  just  one  day,  Carl,  you’ll  be  a  year  older.  How  the  time 
flies!  Eighteen— that  calls  for  a  celebration. 

Nephew:  I  don’t  want  a  celebration.  Uncle  Joe.  I  just  want  a  car- 
new,  second-hand,  any  kind,  just  as  long  as  I  get  a  car.  Joe  has  a 
car  and  so  does  Frank.  Why  not  me? 

Uncle:  But  they  worked  for  it.  You  know  that  Dad  will  always  let 
you  use  his  car.  For  that  matter,  you  can  even  use, mine  when  Dad 
is  busy. 

Nephew:  I  know,  but  I  don’t  want  your  car  or  Dad’s  or  jinybody 
else’s.  I  want  my  own  car.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Jones  again  today,  and 
he’s  wilhng  to  let  me  have  his  car  for  only  $450.  It  would  cost  twice 
that  much  at  a  used  car  lot.  Gee,  I’d  give  anything  to  have  my  own 
car.  What’s  the  good  of  being  eighteen  if  you  can’t  live  like 
eighteen,  like  all  the  other  fellows. 

Uncle:  I  didn’t  know  it  meant  so  much  to  you.  All  right.  I’ll  arrange 
it.  I’ll  buy  that  car  for  you  and  help  you  celebrate  your  birthday. 

Nephew:  Do  you  mean  it?  Is  that  a  promise? 

Uncle:  Yes,  it’s  a  promise. 

Announcer;  It’s  a  promise  all  right,  and  now  the  question  is,  is  the 
uncle  bound  to  his  promise? 

DECISION:  No.  A  promise  of  a  gift  is  not  binding.  It  lacks  con¬ 
sideration. 


7m 
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SP+CP=? 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

of  secretarial  students  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  skills  that  they  acquire 
during  their  years  in  hi^  school  (and, 
in  my  own  case,  I  never  fail  to  foster 
and  encourage  that  pride).  So, 
when  the  secretarial  girls  came  to  this 
class,  I  believe  they  brought  with 
them  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction.  Al¬ 
though  this  attitude  was  never  awk¬ 
wardly  obvious,  it  nevertheless  existed 
and  served  to  elevate  the  tenor  and 
morale  of  the  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  CP  people,  after  spending 
three  terms  on  work  that  lacked  vari¬ 
ety,  found  that  the  SP  students  pro¬ 
vided  a  needed  change,  a  “shot  in  the 
arm.”  They  were  pleased  to  serve  as 
supervisors  and  aid  the  others  in 
numerous  ways.  They,  too,  had  their 
own  brand  of  pride— knowledge  of  the 
various  machines  and  class  routine. 
The  two  groups  fused  perfectly. 

By  their  intelligence,  as  well  as 
their  neatness  of  work  and  person, 
they  set  an  example  that  most  of  the 
others  unconsciously  adopted.  Theii- 
sense  of  responsibility,  their  prompt¬ 
ness,  their  conservation  of  time, 
among  other  things,  were  absorbed 
by  the  class  in  general.  There  was 
not  a  single  case  of  unexcused  late¬ 
ness  during  the  term,  even  though, 
since  the  class  met  just  after  lunch, 
most  of  the  girls  had  left  the  build¬ 
ing  and  had  to  come  back  in  order  to 
attend. 

In  an  all-clerical-practice  class,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  in¬ 
structions  from  time  to  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  might  say,  “No  loud  talking 
takes  place  in  an  office,  so  we  must 
keep  our  voices  low  in  this  room.”  I 
cannot  recall  mentioning  this  rule 
even  once  during  the  term  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  apparently 
ever-present  problem  of  gum  chew¬ 
ing  miraculously  evaporated  in  this 
atmosphere  of  orderliness  and  strict 
business  that  the  students  created 
themselves.  Self-expression  and  spell¬ 
ing  on  the  CP  students’  homework  and 
test  papers  showed  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  that  they  were  not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  others!  Both 
groups  co-operated  with  each  other 
to  my  sheer  delight,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  hear  one  student  ask 
another  who  was  in  distress,  “Need 

helpr 

The  many  desirable  personality 
traits  and  the  resourcefulness  in  hu¬ 
man  relations  that  employers  and  so- 
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Accounting  caroors.  “Young  Eyes  on  Accounting,”  a  brochure  giving 
the  opportunities  in  the  field  of  accounting,  is  available  in  .quantity.  A 
film,  “Accoimting,  the  Language  of  Business,”  showing  public  accounting 
as  a  career,  is  presented  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  Running  time  is  twenty  minutes,  and  all  you  pay  is  return 
postage.  For  this  film  write  to  As^iation  Films,  Inc.,  Ml  Hillgrove 
Avenue,  LaCrange,  Ill.  For  the  brochure,  address  your  request  to  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  American  Accounting  Association,  P.  O.  Box  3068,  Uni¬ 
versity  Station,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 


Chryslur  pamphlutt.  The  areas  of  career  guidance,  driver  training, 
mathematics,  science,  social  science,  and  vocation  training  are  covered 
in  the  free  Ixx)klet,  “Teaching  Aids  for  Your  Classes,”  which  you  may 
have  by  writing  to  Department  of  Public  Relations,  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.  O. 
Box  1919,  Detroit,  Mich.  Two  booklets,  “How  to  Get  Along  in  Business,” 
and  “Modem  Industry  and  the  Human  Values,”  will  interest  you. 

Advertising  bibliography.  “Books  for  the  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Man,”  a  classified  biWiography  (1937-1956),  plus  a  new  supplement  cov¬ 
ering  all  listings  from  1957  through  June,  1958,  is  available  at  $2.50.  It 
includes  a  directory  of  more  than  300  book  publishers  represented  and 
an  index  to  authors  in  the  field.  It  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and'  Education,  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.Y.  If  you  only  want  the  supplement,  send  50  cents.  A 
free  folder,  "Some  Questions  and  Answers  about  Advertising,”  which 
answers  frequently  asked  questions  in  simple  terms,  is  also  available. 

Educational  booklott.  For  both  reading  and  classroom  discussions, 
the  following  educational  booklets  are  available:  “A  Father  Talks  to  his 
Son,”  “See  the  Real  U.S.A.,”  “Lightning  and  You,”  “How  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  Bom,”  “Should  the  Bomb  Tests  Be  Stopped?,”  “How  to  Be  a 
Better  Listener,”  “What  the  New  Congress  Means  to  You,”  “Keep  Pace 
with  Progress,”  “Alaska,  the  Last  Great  U.S.  Frontier,”  “What  About 
College  for  Your  Son  or  Daughter?”  Single  copies  are  25  cents  each  (all 
ten  for  $2).  Minimum  order  is  $2.  Special  quantity  rates  for  classroom 
use— 7  cents  for  from  20  to  100  copies.  Each  booklet  is  5  by  7  inches, 
16  pages,  two  colors,  and  well  illustrated.  The  reading  level  is  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades.  Order  from  Help  Yourself  Booklets,  13  East  53 
Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Caraar  charts.  The  newest  free  Occupational  Outlook  Chart,  “Math 
Helps  in  Your  Careers,”  lists  82  occupations  in  which  mathematics  is 
helpful.  You  can  obtain  more  information  on  training  requirements  and 
employment  opportunities  from  similiar  charts  and  materials  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Ask  that  your  name  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  so  that  you  ^v^ll 
receive  these  materials  as  they  become  available. 


Study  boolcholdor.  The  Read-Rite  Study  Board  was  invented  by  a 
college  professor  to  improve  concentration  and  develop  better  reading 
technique.  It  will  support  any  size  book  and  also  unbound  literature 
(newspap>ers,  leaflets,  etc.).  The  price  is  $3.45  each,  postage  paid.  Write 
to  Northfield  Specialties  Co.,  215  Madison  Street,  Northfield,  Minn. 
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ciety  expect  the  schools  to  encourage 
and  develop  were  certainly  brought 
to  the  fore  in  the  day-to-day  course 
of  the  work.  I  believe  that  all  the 
girls,  by  helping  one  another  directly 
and  indirectly,  acquired  not  only  skills 
but  self-confidence— and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  maturity. 

On  the  final  examination,  one  ques¬ 
tion  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
course.  Although  several  students 
answered  in  a  somewhat  similar  vein, 

I  believe  one  clerical-practice  girl 
sununarized  exceptionally  well  the 
value  of  such  a  class.  She  said,  in  part: 
“This  class  is  different  from  the  other 
classes  I  attend.  I  feel  grown-up  here. 
I’m  able  to  talk  so  freely,  and  I’m  not 
a  bit  self-conscious.  [This  statement 
probably  referred  to  our  class  discus¬ 
sions  on  textbook  topics  once  or  twice 
a  week.]  I  enjoyed  all  the  jobs  I  un¬ 
dertook— from  the  dirty  inky  mimeo  to 
the  typewriter  and  calcrilator.  I  even 
enjoyed  the  dull,  sitting-down  job  of 
filing.  My  attitude,  I  have  found,  has 
changed.  I  think  I  have  matured.  I 
realize  there  is  still  so  much  to  learn, 
but  this  course  was  sort  of  a  stepping- 
stone.  It  gave  me  a  push.  I  have 
learned  how  to  express  myself,  and 
I’ve  gained  confidence  in  myself  now.” 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  these  two 
groups  of  students  can  be  merged  into 
a  single  class  with  remarkable  results. 
The  time  usually  spent  in  organizing 
a  secretarial-  or  clerical-practice  class 
is  minimized,  and  the  many  days  thus  , 
saved  can  be  utilized  later  in  the  term 
in  a  variety  of  pleasant  ways.  With 
capable  students  as  supervisors,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
individual  students,  to  make  certain 
by  personal  and  unhurried  observa¬ 
tion  that  class  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed  as  efficiently  and  accurately 
as  possible,  and  to  witness  and  enjoy 
the  outstanding  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions  developed  by  the  group.  I  must 
admit  that  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  class  aided  substantially  in  the 
success  of  the  venture. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  only 
shortcoming  to  such  an  arrangement 
might  have  been  felt  on  the  part  of 
the  stenographic  students  (although 
they  didn’t  voice  any  criticism);  I 
found  it  impractical  to  stress  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  stenography.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  newly  acquired 
skills  more  than  offset  this. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  my 
class  was  unique,  but  it  was  one  that 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed.  I  was,  and  still 
am,  most  proud  of  it. 
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t  You  can  loarn  a  lot  about  teaching  from 

a  pet.  Our  dog  Toby  has  once  again  made  me  aware  of  this.  The  latest 
J  incident  might  be  labeled  “How  to  Frustrate  Dogs  to  the  Point  of  Hopeless- 
g  ness”  or  “Goals  Should  Be  Reasonably  Attainable”  or  more  simply  “Toby 
^  and  the  New  Linoleiun.”  Take  your  choice  when  you’ve  heard  the  story. 

Until  recently,  the  kitchen  linoleum  (from  which  Toby  licked  up  any 
spillings  or  spatterings  or  dropped  tidbits)  was  a  plain,  medium-blue  affair. 

!  As  any  housekeeper  knows,  such  a  floor  covering,  because  of  its  plairmess 
and  darkness,  shows  everything— from  dust,  to  tracks,  to  the  tiniest  of 
crumbs.  Toby  wasn’t  much  help  as  far  as  the  dust  and  tracks  were  con- 
I  cemed;  in  fact,  she  added  to  them.  But  she  was  a  canine  vacuum  cleaner 

J  when  it  came  to  the  spillings  and  crumbs  that  hit  the  floor.  She  was  Dead- 

7|  Eye  Dick  and  Johnny-on-the-Spot  for  any  stray  nut  meat,  grape,  or  popcorn 

i  kernel  that  might  somehow  fly  on  the  floor.  If  you  accidentally  spilled 

I  some  milk,  Toby’s  pink  tongue  practically  had  the  job  under  control  before 

I  you  could  get  the  mop.  In  fact,  so  profitable  were  her  scavengings  that  she 

1  made  it  a  point  to  ensconce  herself  just  inside  the  doorway  whenever  she 

(heard  anyone  start  to  prepare  a  meal  or  raid  the  icebox— just  in  case.  And 
she  schemed  up  a  cute  way  of  telling  us  she  was  hungry  if  we  happened 
to  forget  to  feed  her:  she  went  out  to  the  kitchen  sniffing  and  chomping 
and  licking  around  in  a  big  noisy  way  at  any  infinitesimal  crumbs  that  might 
4  be  lurking  beneath  the  kitchen  table— even  after  the  floor  had  been  swept, 
f  She’d  push  the  chairs  around  a  bit,  jangle  her  collar  tags  against  the  table, 
^  and  scrounge  around  for  those  microscopic  crumbs,  as  if  to  say,  “Well,  can’t 
’  somebody  tell  I’m  starving?  Food  is  certainly  scarce  tonight.” 

/  Recently  we  splurged  on  new  linoleum— a  lovely  all  over  mingling  of 
3  soft  aquas,  pinks,  yellows,  beiges,  and  browns  that  looks  as  if  somebody 
I  had  sprinkled  confetti  all  over.  It’s  a  housekeeper’s  dream.  Absolutely  noth- 

1  ing  you  spill  or  drop  on  it  shows.  Ask  Toby.  She  can’t  find  anything  on  it 

I  either.  And  is  she  fnistratedl 

I  Her  problem  is  complicated,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  neither  her 
!  eyesight  nor  her  sense  of  smell  is  quite  what  it  used  to  be— but  neither  of 

I  them  is  completely  impaired.  She  can  still  smell  candy  at  fifty  paces  and 

I  see  you  reach  for  a  piece  clear  across  the  room.  But  the  way  things  mingle 
I  and  lose  themselves  in  the  pattern  of  that  linoleum  has  her  completely 
»  baffled.  If  she  connects  with  any  tidbit,  it  is  purely  by  chance.  And  so, 

i  after  several  weeks  of  trying  with  practically  no  success,  she  has  given  up 

I  completely,  except  now  and  then  when  she  thinks  she  can  work  one  of  us 
‘  into  being  her  hunting  dog  and  pointing  out  the  game  for  her.  You  feel 
like  an  idiot,  reversing  the  roles  that  way— but  if  she  stands  there  eyeing  you 
I  mournfully  and  accusingly  long  enough,  you  make  like  a  bird  dog  in  self- 
defense. 

But  scavenger  hunt  on  her  own?  Never.  Now  and  then  if  she  hears  a  soft 
4  thud  of  some  morsel  hitting  the  floor,  she  pricks  up  her  ears  momentarily; 

then  settles  back  with  a  “Why  bother?”  attitude  of  true  defeatism. 

^  I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  I’ve  had  students  who  found  themselves  in 
I  just  the  same  sort  of  quandary  that  Toby’s  in.  Only  instead  of  new  linoleum, 
,5  it  might  have  been  a  new  subject  or  unit  of  material.  The  difficulties  in  the 
I  learning  were  so  great  that  they  became  completely  frustrated  after  they 
j  had  honestly  tritxl  to  master  the  situation  at  first.  And  what  did  they  do? 
Why,  exactly  what  Toby  has  done:  quit  trying.  That  “goals  should  be 
reasonably  attuimble”  makes  sense. 
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VACATION 

WITH 

PAY 

MARGARiT  MARSHALL 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  “New  York 
is  great  for  a  vacation  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  live  there”?  Or  per-  * 
haps  you  are  one  of‘  the  unfortunate 
ones  who  has  never  travelled  to  the 
Big  City.  In  either  case,  why  not 
give  Manhattan  a®  whirl  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis  the  next  time  you  are 
between  jobs? 

Having  vacationed  in  New  York 
several*  years  ago,  I  longed  to  return 
for  a  visit,  but  not  just  the  standard 
two-week  tour.  When  I  reached  a  de¬ 
cision*  in  Seattle,  to  change  jobs,  I 
decided  it  was  now  or  never  ...  it 
was  now. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  New®  York,  I 
settled  in  an  inexpensive  residence 
hotel  and  contacted  the  employment 
agency  I  had*  chosen.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  found  me  replacing  a  vacationing 
secretary  at  one  of  Park  Avenue’s  top-¬ 
ranking  advertising  agencies.  Plush 
o£Bces  and  ideal  working  conditions 
greeted  me.  Although  an*  electric 
typewriter  proved  a  challenge  to  my 
skill  and  my  boss’  patience,  it  was 
soon  conquered.  As  a  final*  boost  to 
my  ego,  a  permanent  job  was  ofiFered 
me  should  I  decide  to  become  a  “New 
Yorker.” 


Planning  to‘®  stay  only  a  month,  I 
knew  every  minute  had  to  count. 
(Actually,  my  visit  lasted  three 
months.)  By  the**  time  1  had  covered 
the  Park  Avenue  vicinity  through 
noontime  browsing,  my  two  weeks 
with  the  advertising*®  agency  were 
finished.  Next  stop— lower  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue. 

Working  conditions  at  a  large  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing*®  company’s  ofiBces 
were  not  so  luxurious  as  those  at  the 
advertising  agency.  Interesting**  land¬ 
marks  nearby,  however,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  lack  of  elegance. 
During  lunch  hours,  I  could  dash*® 
to  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Comer  or  admire  the  view  from  atop 
the  Empire  State  Building.  A  cam¬ 
era*®  accompanied  me  on  all  these 
trips,  and  color  slides  now  help  me 
re-live  the  entire  vacation. 

My  working*®  vacation  was  soon 
extended  indefinitely.  Two  more 
weeks  with  the  textile  firm  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  position*®  at  a  large  real 
estate  company.  This  office,  opposite 
Grand  Central  Station,  introduced  me 
to  the*®  fascinating  features  of  the 
Station— its  photographic  exhibits,  res¬ 
taurants,  and  bookstores. 


My  hotel  choice  was®®  a  good  one. 
In  addition  to  reasonable  rates,  a 
swimming  pool  and  a  roof  garden 
were  available  to®*  the  residents. 
Guests  with  a  common  sun-bathing 
interest  formed  a  roof-top  social  club. 
These  roof-top  sun  baths  were®®  often 
a  deterrent  to  my  sight-seeing  plans. 

I  have  esf)ecially  fond  memories  of 
buying  the  Sunday®*  editions  of  the 
New  York  papers  late  Saturday  night. 
A  leisurely  Sunday  morning  would  be 
spent  at  the  hotel®*  poring  over  the 
coming  week’s  concerts,  exhibits,  and 
plays.  Finances  helped  dictate  my 
activities,  but®®  if  my  pocketbook  was 
empty,  I  could  always  stroll  through 
Centrad  Park. 

Nickels  and  dimes  saved  at  the 
Automat  did®*  permit  me  to  dine 
several  nights  a  week  at  more  expen¬ 
sive  restaurants.  Many  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  me;®-  other  quaint  foreign 
places  were  found  through  my  own 
investigation. 

Evenings  were  filled  with  excite¬ 
ment.  I  hurried®*  to  see  the  Broadway 
shows,  fearing  their  stars  would  go  on 
vacation  before  I  saw  them.  Amaz¬ 
ingly,  I  obtained®®  a  ticket  for  My 
Fair  Lady.  Although  it  was  rumored 
that  “scalpers”  were  getting  $65  a 
ticket,*®  I  paid  only  $3  plus  the 
legitimate  agent’s  fee  of  $1. 

Summer  drew  slowly  to  a  close.** 
I  hated  to  leave  New  York,  but  the 
decision  was  made  for  me  .  .  .  my 
fall  and  winter  clothes  were  in  Seattle. 
As*®  my  plane  winged  westward  over 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  I  promised 
myself  I  would  be  back,  and  soon. 

Friends  are  weary**  of  hearing  me 
extol  the  joys  of  a  working  vacation 
in  New  York.  Many,  however,  plan 
their  own  summer^*  sojourns.  They 
hope  to  join  the  more  than  40,000 
temporary  and  part-time  oflBce  workers 
hired  annually*®  in  the  New  York 
area. 

A  word  of  warning  to  those  who 
trek  eastward:  Go  prepared  to  lose 
your  heart  to*®  the  wonderland  of 
Gotham.  An  extended  visit  to  New 
York  will  not  get  the  “bug”  out  of 
your  system;  in  fact,*-  you’ll  find 
yoiuself  more  enchanted.  Then  you 
will  come  to  really  appreciate  the 
Gity’s  tourist  attracting**  slogan: 
“New  York  Is  a  Summer  Festival.” 
(768) 
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FLASH  READING 

MONEY 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

WHAT  IS  MONEY?  That  is  a 
question  which  has  more  than 
one  answer.  Its  meaning  depends  on 
who  defines  the  word.  To^  some, 
money  is  merely  a  means  of  obtaining 
something  they  want— food,  clothing, 
a  place  to  live,  perhaps  a  car,  a^  va¬ 
cation,  or  an  afternoon  at  the  movie. 
They  simply  trade  their  money  for 
these  things.  To  others,  money  is®  a 
symbol  of  power,  a  means  of  feeling 
important,  a  scepter  with  which  to 
rule  others  who  do  not  have  much^ 
money. 

Some  people  do  not  spend  their 
money— or  spend  as  little  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  call  them  misers.  To®  them, 
money  means  security.  They  hoard  it 
under  mattresses  or  somewhere  else 
and  worry  constantly  whether®  some¬ 
one  will  find  the  secret  hiding  place. 

Originally,  money  was  merely  an 
easy  method  of  trading"^  or  bartering, 
as  it  was  called.  People  used  to  bring 
cattle,  bushels  of  wheat,  or  whatever 
they  had  to  the  market®  place  in 
order  to  trade  for  something  they 
needed. 

If,  for  example,  a  man  wanted  a 
few  head  of  cattle,®  he  didn’t  write 
out  a  check  as  we  would  today.  He 
would  load  a  cart  with  as  many 
bushels  of  wheat  he  thought  three^® 
head  of  cattle  were  worth  and  drive 
into  town.  Another  man,  wanting 
some  wheat,  would  bring  some  cattle 
to  the  market*^  place.  Eventually,  the 
two  men  would  meet  and  do  business. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  rather  awk¬ 
ward  way  of  trading.*®  Just  suppose 
the  man  with  the  cattle  did  not  want 
wheat.  He  would  have  to  find  some¬ 
one  with  what  he  did  want.  In  turn, 
the*®  man  with  the  wheat  was  out  of 
luck.  '  He  would  have  to  try  to  find 
someone  who  wanted  wheat  and  had 
cattle  to  trade. 

And*®  so,  in  time,  an  easier  way  of 
trade  was  developed.  Certain  values 
were  set  up,  and  money  was  coined— 
and  with*®  it,  many  problems.  Men 
began  to  think  of  gold  coins  not  only 
as  something  to  trade  but  as  symbols 
of  power*®  and  prestige.  Not  that  men 


hadn’t  been  judged  before  by  the 
amount  of  their  possessions,  but 
money  in  itsell  seemed**  to  bring 
about  new  feelings.  Just  the  sight  of 
gold  coins  in  his  hand  made  a  man 
think  he  had  everything— and  what*® 
he  didn’t,  he  could  buy. 

There  are  others,  however,  who 
think  of  money  in  proper  proportion 
to  other  things*®  in  life.  What  is 
money— power,  prestige,  security,  pur¬ 
chasing  power?  It  all  depends  on  the 
definition®®  one  prefers.  (403) 


Junior  OGA  Test 

So  He  Had 

The  youth  had  been  standing  in 
the  stream  for  several  hours  waiting 
for  a  bite  when  an  inquisitive  stranger 
came*  along  and  asked:  “What  are 
you  doing,  my  boy?” 

“Fishing.” 

“Got  anything?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?”  ^ 

“Patience,”  replied  the  lad  tersely. 
(39) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Harmony  in  Business 

’The  success  of  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion  depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  men  do*  their 
work. 

Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  tlial  he 
wanted  his  men  to  work  in  a  spirit 
of  harmony.  He  demanded®  teamwork. 

The  supreme  task  of  the  executive 
is  to  inspire  his  men  to  keep  in  tune 
and  thus  create  a®  symphony  of 
achievement.  He  must  combine  the 
abilities  of  men  with  the  skill  of  a 
chemist  in  order '  to  avoid  explosions 
due  to  improper  mixtures  of  tempera¬ 
ments  and  talents. 

Harmony  means  headway.  Huge® 
factories  and  powerful  machines  alone 
cannot  make  an  organization  success¬ 
ful.  The  dynamic  force®  that  makes 
for  progress  is  the  spirit  of  harmony 
that  should  exist  in  any  com¬ 
pany.  (136) 


BUUETIN  BOARDS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

speed,  accuracy,  and  efificiency  to 
the  world  of  business.  A  machine 
can  do  as  much.  She  is  more;  she  has 
more  to  give.  If  she  has  lost  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  sacred  dignity  of 
her  personality  and  become  an  au¬ 
tomaton,  she  has  done  a  great  dis¬ 
service  to  the  business  world.  Her 
present  activity  must  always  find 
meaning  in  terms  of  the  ultimate 
goals  she  seeks  to  achieve.  This 
point  is  illustrated  in  such  a  poster 
as  “Direct  the  work  of  our  hands;  O 
direct  the  work  of  our  hands;”  or  by 
means  of  the  bulletin  board  with  the 
integrating  theme,  “The  perfect  sec¬ 
retary,  prized  for  poise,  personality, 
integrity,  efficiency,  responsibility, 
steps  into  the  business  world  freed 
by  competence  to  be  the  hands,  the 
heart,  the  feet  of  Christ.”  'The  ac¬ 
companying  photos  show  other  such 
inspirational  posters. 

A  word  might  be  said  here  about 
the  necessity  for  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bulletin  boards  or  other  dis¬ 
plays.  If  teachers  tack  up  material 
haphazardly,  students  will  scarcely 
give  it  a  glance.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  arrangement  follows  artistic  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  student’s  eye  will  be 
drawn  again  and  again  by  the  har¬ 
mony  of  shapes  and  colors,  the 
rhythm  of  the  lines,  the  proportion, 
the  balance.  Each  time,  he  will  read 
the  themes  and  slogans;  ideas  will 
gradually  infiltrate  through  repeated 
study. 

These  devices  are,  of  course,  no 
more  than  devices;  therefore,  they 
are  only  as  effective  as  the  teacher 
behind  them.  Consider  them  as 
means— important  '  means  for  main¬ 
taining  business  atmosphere,  for  mo¬ 
tivating  student  work,  for  engender¬ 
ing  the  only  kind  of  competition  that 
flchtcees— self-competition.  In  the 
hands  of  the  enthusiastic  business 
educator,  bulletin  boards  can  be  a 
fascinating  teaching  device  to  help 
achieve  the  immediate,  intermedi¬ 
ate,  and  ultimate  goals  of  his  work. 
For  the  teacher,  as  well  as  for  his 
eager  students,  these  goals  will  be; 

1.  The  knowledges  and  skills  of 
the  subject  matter. 

2.  The  ability  to  use  these  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  area  of  business  rela¬ 
tions. 

3.  'The  consciousness  that  through 
the  service  of  hands,  head,  and 
heart,  a  woman  finds  fulfillment. 
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L«aving  back 

.  .  .  children  in  school  is  "an  unjustified  waste  of  time 
and  money,"  says  Dean  Williard  C.  Olson  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Education.  He  said  that  it  has 
been  proved  that  children  who  repeat  grades  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  allowed  to  go  ahead.  Speaking  to  a  group  of 
school  officials,  he  said,  "Regardless  of  administra¬ 
tive  provisions  for  organization,  each  child  should  have 
a  nonrepetitive  sequence  of  experiences  of  increasing 
difficulty  .  .  .  the  wide  use  of  skipping  and  repeating 
grades  to  try  to  fit  the  child  to  the  school  program  are 
undesirable. " 

Doctor  Olson  emphasized  that  "it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  standardized  product,  grade  by  grade, 
by  any  means  known  to  man.  ...  Teachers  learn  to  teach 
children  of  varying  abilities  together,  as  they  have 
always  done,  though  perhaps  not  very  skillfully  at  times. 
The  task  is  not  easy,  and  success  cannot  be  expected  of 
poorly  trained  teachers  in  crowded  classrooms  with  in¬ 
adequate  materials." 


•  Kenneth  Hargrove  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Dictaphone  Cor¬ 
poration’s  educational  division.  He 
replaces  Katherine  M.  Comstock  who 


Teachers  colleges 

.  .  .  seem  to  be  following  a  trend  to  remove  the  word 
"teacher"  from  their  names.  A  proposal  to  do  this  with 
Connecticut's  four  state  teachers  colleges  is  now  before 
the  state  legislature.  Witnesses  at  a  hearing  said  that 
eliminating  the  word  "teacher"  would  boost  student  morale 
at  the  schools.  The  New  Haven  Register  asked  in  an  editor¬ 
ial  (1)  What  these  teachers  will  call  themselves  on  grad¬ 
uation  if  they  now  find  the  term  so  repugnant  and  morale¬ 
lowering?  (2)  Whether  the  graduates  of  these  schools  will 
ever  become  teachers  if  they  find  the  profession  so  hard 
on  personal  morale?  (3)  How  this  attitude  can  be  other  than 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  education — how  it  can  do  other 
than  transmit  itself  to  the  pupils  taught  by  "teachers" 
who  would  duck  their  very  title?  (4)  Why  should  teachers 
be  trained  in  this  sort  of  bootleg  fashion  by  trying  to 
call  teachers  colleges  by  another  name,  whether  it  be 
"State  College"  or  anything  else? 


Kenneth  Hargrove 

is  retiring  after  fifteen  years  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  Hargrove  was  formerly  a  New 
York  district  salesman  and,  most  re¬ 
cently,  educational  specialist  at  the 
Dictaphone  executive  office. 


•  Lillian  Loyce  Adams,  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Sam  Hous- 


StifFer  CPA  requirements 

.  .  .  are  being  urged  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certi 
fled  Public  Accountants.  The  Institute  wants  all  state 
to  adopt  uniform  CPA  requirements.  These  would  Includ 
a  college  degree  (now  required  only  in  Connecticut,  Flor 
Ida,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York),  postgraduate  study,  an( 
at  least  one  year's  work  experience. 


Lillian  Loyce  Adams 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ton  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas,  has  just  been  awarded  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  Her  dissertation,  “A 
Study  of  Sales-Training  Programs  in 
88  Firms,”  was  written  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Chute. 

Doctor  Adams  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  Sam  Houston  S.T.C.  since 
1942.  She  is  a  former  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Texas  BEA  and  is  a 
member  of  UBEA,  NBTA,  AAUP, 
AAUW,  and  other  professioiial  or¬ 
ganizations. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Mountain-Plains  Business 
Education  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Jime  18-20  at  the 
Skirvin  Hotel  in  Oklahoma  City.  The 
theme  of  the  convention  is  “Business 
Education  for  a  Changing  America.” 
The  program  is  as  follows: 

Thursday,  June  18 

1:15  p.m.  —  UBEA  Representative 
Assembly,  Moimtain-Plains  Re¬ 
gional  Meeting.  Presiding:  Vernon 
A.  Musselman,  President,  UBEA, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
2:00-4:00  p.m.  —  Oklahoma  Associa¬ 
tion  OF  Private  Business  Schools. 
6:30  p.m.  —  Banquet.  Presiding:  F. 
Kendrick  Bangs,  President, 
M-PBEA,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Address:  “The  Changing 
American  Economy,”  Eugene  L. 
Swearingen,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Friday,  June  19 

9:00-10:15  a.m.  — General  Session 
(Part  I).  Presiding:  E.  C.  McGill, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.  Theme:  “Fundamental 
Issues  in  Business  Education  for  a 
Changing  America.”  Speakers:  Ra¬ 
mon  P.  Heimerl,  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education,  Greeley; 
Ruth  I.  Anderson,  North  Texas 
State  College,  Denton. 

10:30-11:30  a.m.  —  General  Session 
(Part  11).  Presiding:  Veda  Ginger- 
ich.  Will  Rogers  High  School,  Tulsa. 
Theme:  “Fundamental  Issues  and 
Their  Solutions.”  Panel  leader:  W. 
Harmon  Wilson,  South-Western 
Publishing  Company.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers:  Clyde  1.  Blanchard,  Tulsa; 
Vernon  A.  Musselman,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  William  R. 
Pasewark,  Texas  Technological  Col¬ 
lege,  Lubbock;  Helen  Borland, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder; 
Thelma  Olson,  Brookings  (S.D.) 
High  School. 

12:00-2:00  p.m.— Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
Luncheon.  Presiding:  Charles 


SEAACO  S 

ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  TABLES 


I 


I _ 


A-H-H-H-H  SEMCO!' 


HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL  •  MODERN  DESIGN  | 

ADJUSTABLE  •  GUARANTEED  | 

NON-CHIP  FINISH  •  AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  VALUE  | 
_ J 

Research  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  table  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  individual.  Semco  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  and  development  of  these  new  products  .  .  . 
and  now  they  qo  one  step  further  and  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE  them.  They  are  America's  biggest  value  because 
you  cannot  match  their  performance  and  durability.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  and  buy  Semco  products! 

Write  for  the  new  eatalop.ue  .  .  .  today! 


SEMCO  SALE 

Pinellas  International  Airp 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


THE  MC6IIAW  HIU  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  ; 
CIRCULATION  SALES 

iWe  are  accepting  applications  for  Field  and< 
Telephone  Salesmen  for  Temporary  summer* 
iOmployment  to  call  on  new  and  established  \ 
I  accounts  in  your  local  area.  McGraw-Hill  / 
publishes  over  30  leading  industrial,  engi-  i 
neering  and  business  publications,  all  re-/ 
cognized  as  leaders  in  their  respective  fields,  ! 
read  by  responsible  mangernent  men  who  wish/ 
to  keep  abreast  of  significant  developments. 
On-the-job  training  is  provided.  Liberal  com¬ 
pensation.  Send  resume  and  complete  details 
outlining  previous  sales  experience  if  any,  to: 

E.  6.  Haley 

:  330  WmI  42iid  St..  New  York  36,  N.Y.  ; 


YOU  SAVE  $1,30 

if  you  take  advantage  NOW  of  the  Special 
Teacher  Combination  of  a  one-year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  and  TODAYS  SECRETARY  for 
$4.95.  ReguUrly,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  is  $4  a  year  and  TODAY’S  SEC¬ 
RETARY  is  $3  a  year,  or  $2.25  to  schools. 
The  combination  offer  is  a  savings  you 
will  not  want  to  miss.  (Canadian  combina¬ 
tion  subscriptions  are  $5.70;  F’oreign, 
$8.65.) 

Send  your  order  and  remittance  today 
to: 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

330  West  42iid  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-yiEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

J  Relieves  eye  strain,  tension;  promotes  accurerv 
speed 

J  i"  X  11"  X  1"  size:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

4  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 
J  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

/  Aitfractive  colors  (green,  bronze.  Ivory,  metallic 

fray,  yellowl 

mooth  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

/  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrene  plastic 

PRicn 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  . $2.00  eoch 

12-48  Copybook  Holders .  1.7S  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  .  1.80  eoch 

97  and  moro  .  1.S0  each 

Frices  F.O.B.  Son  Diego,  Collfomia 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

I  Oopt.  I,  2227  Fern  St.,  Son  Dingo  4,  Calif. 
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Walker,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman.  Address:  “Implications 
and  Ckmclusions,'’  D.  D.  Lessen* 
berry,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
2:00-4:00  p.m.  —  Shorthand  and 
Transcription  Section  Meeting. 
Presiding:  Geraldine  Ebert,  East¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  University,  Por- 
tales.  Speakers:  E.  Leon  Kearney, 
St.  John’s  College,  Winfield,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Irol  Whitmore  Balsley,  Louisi¬ 
ana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston. 
2:00-4:00  p.m.— Basic  Business  Sec¬ 
tion  Meeting.  Presidina:  Ruth  D. 
Fell,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor¬ 
man.  Speakers:  Vernon  A.  Mussel- 
man,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington;  Gladys  Bahr,  New  Trier 
High  School,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Saturday/  June  20 

7:45-8:45  a.m.-UBEA  10,000  Club 
Breakfast.  Co-chairmen:  Dorothy 
Hazel,  Hollis  Guy. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.  — General  Session. 
Presidinp,:  Allie  Dale  Lambert,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education, 
Tulsa.  Theme:  “A  Changing  Amer¬ 
ica  Changes  Typewriting.”  Speak¬ 
er:  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co. 

10:30-11:45  a.m.— Bookkeeping  Sec¬ 
tion  Meeting.  Presiding:  Edward 
J.  Coyle,  East  Central  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ada,  Okla.  Consultants:  John 
Rinnion,  University  of  Denver;  F. 
Wayne  Hou.se,  University  of  Ne- 
bra.ska,  Lincoln. 

10:30-11:45  a.m.— Office  Practice 
Section  Meeting.  Presiding:  H. 
Everett  Pope,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  School 
of  Business,  Tulsa.  Speaker:  Marion 
Wood,  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.,  “Automation  and  Its 
Effect  on  Business.”  Panel  mem¬ 
bers:  Faye  Ricketts,  University  of 
Wichita;  Dorothy  Travis,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
12:15-2:15  p.m.  —  M-PBEA  Lunch¬ 
eon.  Presiding:  Ruben  Dumler,  St. 
John’s  College,  Winfield,  Kans. 
Speaker:  Herman  G.  Enterline,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington. 

•  The  Upper  Peninsula  Michigan 
Business  Education  Association  held 
its  eleventh  annual  conference  at 
Marquette,  Officers  elected  are  Willis 
Olson,  L’Anse  High  School,  president; 
Charles  Anderson,  Ironwood  High 
School,  vice-president;  and  Rose 
Dietrick,  Baraga  High  School,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

•  The  Kentucky  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oflBcers  for  1959-1960:  Lucille 
Poyner,  Reidland  High  School,  Padu¬ 
cah,  president;  'Thomas  Hogancamp, 
Murray  State  College,  vice-president; 


Kathleen  Drummond,  University  of 
Louisville,  secretar>';  and  Virgil 
Young,  Fugazzi  Business  College, 
Lexington,  treasurer. 

•  The  Illinois  Business  Education 
Association  has  elected  Cleta  Whit- 
acre,  Marion  Township  High  School, 
president;  Herbert  Ro.ss,  Alton  Senior 
High  School,  first  \  ice-president; 
Ralph  Mason,  Univer.sity  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  second  vice-president;  Mar¬ 
tha  Drew,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Charleston,  secretary;  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  Olson,  Rochelle  Township  High 
School,  treasurer. 
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•  A  “Bibliography  of  Research 
Studies  in  Stenographic-Secretarial 
Training  and  Work  Reported  Prior 
to  1959”  has  been  compiled  by  Harves 
Rahe,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carhondale.  The  bibliography  in¬ 
cludes  an  alphabetical  listing  by  au¬ 
thor,  a  subject  index,  and  index  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  at 
which  degree  research  studies  have 
been  conducted,  and  a  chronological 
listing  of  all  studies  cited. 

•  “How  to  Plan  Teacher  Recogni¬ 
tion  Programs”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.S.  The  illustrated,  26- 
page  booklet  describes  ways  and 
means  by  which  business  firms  and 
organizations  can  help  their  com¬ 
munities  attract  and  retain  good  teach¬ 
ers.  Copies  are  available  (at  50  cents 
each)  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  1615  H 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

California  BEA  Elects 


•  Arco  Publishing  Company  has 
just  published  a  “Complete  Guide  to 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Jobs.”  Besides  be¬ 
ing  a  guide  to  the  varied  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  provides  detailed  educa¬ 
tional  and  experience  requirements 
for  thousands  of  posts  and  samples  of 
the  written  examination  questions  and 
answers.  According  to  the  publisher 
the  information  has  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission.  The  124-page  guide 
costs  $1.50  and  may  be  ordered  from 
the  publisher  at  480  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

•  A  series  of  merchandise-training 
courses  is  being  offered  by  Zelma 
Bendure  Inc.,  1010  Grant  Street, 
Great  Bend,  Kans.  Designed  to  be 
given  either  by  distributive  education 
departments  or  retail  store  training 
programs,  it  includes  a  textbook,  a 
teacher’s  manual,  and  a  set  of  student 
questionnaires.  The  course  costs  $50 
plus  $3  for  each  textbook.  Each  course 
deals  with  one  specific  product. 


CALIFORNIA  Business  Education  Association  officers  elected  at  the  recent 
convention  in  Long  Beach  are  (I  to  r):  Dr.  Fred  S.  Cook,  Stanford  University, 
president;  Lura  Lynn  Straub,  San  Diego  State  College,  vice-president;  Dr. 
John  Linn,  San  Francisco  State  College,  treasurer;  Virginia  Sprague,  Davis 
High  School,  secretary;  Howbert  Bonnett,  Sacramento  Junior  College, 
historian;  and  Lou  Gentile,  Chaffey  Junior  College,  Ontario,  past  president. 
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Accounting,  S  29,  Mr  34,  Ap  36, 
Jn  30 

ACTIVITIES  TO  ADD  INTEREST: 
Awards,  S  IB,  0  2S,  My  33; 
Classroom  asshtai^,  0  2S;  EDP 
studios.  My  3S;  riold  trips,  S 
28,  O  24,  N  37;  GB  programs, 
Ap  34;  Intorviows,  0  24;  Job 
incontivos,  O  2S,  D  20;  Mimoo- 
graphing  jobs.  My  36;  Retailing 
programs,  S  26,  Mr  14;  Short¬ 
hand  bulletin  boards,  S  17; 
Speech  programs,  Ja  29-31; 
Surveys,  My  34;  Visits  to  stores 
and  offices,  S  28,  Mr  14,  My  34; 
Work  programs,  O  2S,  D  20; 
see  also  Teaching  Aids,  page  39 
Adulf  education.  My  31,  Jn  16 
Arithmetic,  see  Business  Arithme¬ 
tic 

Attitudes,  S  29,  O  12,  D  4,  F  18, 
Ap  32,  My  8,  28 

Automation,  Jo  14,  Mr  11,  16,  24, 
47;  My  7,  14,  30 
Awards  for  business  educators,  S 
48,  49;  O  47;  Ja  38;  F  42;  Ap 
48;  My  41,  42 

Awards  for  students,  S  S2,  53,  Ja 
38,  My  43 

Baggett,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  Plan  your 
Business-Machines  Room  Logi¬ 
cally,  Ap  24 

Before  and  After:  Broome  Techni¬ 
cal  Community  College,  N  20; 
Linton  High  School,  N  14;  Ma¬ 
donna  High  School,  N  18;  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer  High  School,  N 
22 

Belgian  economy  and  education, 

Ap18 

Borns,  Sylvia  A.,  How  Short  Can  a 
Shorthand  Course  Be?  0  28;  In 
Defense  of  Enforcing  Correct 
Shorthand  Outlines,  Ja  13;  We 
Must  Believe  in  Our  Students, 
My  28 

Blanchard,  Carroll  H.,  Jr.,  Dicta¬ 
tion  by  Phone,  F  14 
Bookkeeping,  see  page  39 
Broome  Technical  Community  Col¬ 
lege  (Binghamton,  New  York), 
Before  and  After,  N  20 
Bulletin  boards,  S  17,  33;  D  30; 

My  33,  36;  Jn  20 
Burras,  Darrell  V.,  Let's  Grade  Be¬ 
ginning  Typists  for  Technique, 
My  19 

Business  arithmetic,  O  17,  D  30, 
Ja  22,  Mr  16,  My  20,  Jn  30 
Business  Education  in  the  U.  S. 

and  in  Great  Britain,  D  24 
Business  English,  S  10,  15,  52;  N 
4;  D  7;  Ja  20;  Mr  6-10;  Ap  5; 
see  also  Teaching  Aids,  page 
39 

Business  law,  S  42;  O  34,  38;  N 
32,  40;  D  30,  33;  Ja  29;  F  37; 
Mr  33;  Ap  39;  My  27,  32,  35; 
Jn  29 

Business  Law  Poster-Playlets;  All 
or  Nothing,  D  33:  A  gift  for 


Business  Law  Playlets  (continued) 
Carl,  Jn  29;  Colorless  Contract, 
Mr  33;  Costly  Scent,  0  38;  Dog 
Gone,  Ja  29;  Maior  or  Minor, 

S  42;  My  Word's  My  Bond,  F  37; 
Off  the  Hook,  My  35;  Out  on 
a  Limb,  N  40;  Untimely  Suit, 
Ap  39 

Business  machines  room,  Ap  24 
Business  Teacher  as  a  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  S  20 
Business  Teacher's  Problem  Clinic, 

S  6,  O  S,  N  5,  D  S,  Ja  3,  F  4, 
Mr  3,  Ap  5,  My  3,  Jn  2 
Butler,  Sllen,  Let's  Not  Sell  Our 
Students  Short,  D  4 

Calculator  instruction,  Mr  16 
Colder,  William,  The  Quality  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Typing,  D  12,  Ja  16, 

F  26,  Mr  26 

Career  Planning  Con  Be  Fun 
(skit),  Ap  17 

Careers,  S  20,  Ap  17,  My  24;  see 
also  Teaching  Aids,  page  39 
Cosebier,  Eleanor,  Profile  of  a 
Typical  Secretary,  O  26 
Costel,  George,  What  Seniors  Don't 
Know  con  Hurt  Them,  Ap  1 1 
Chicago  Business  Colleges  (Bryant 
8  Stratton  and  Stenotype) 
bought  by  LaSalle  Extension 
University,  O  45 
Church  schools,  N  43 
Classroom  Organization,  S  33,  34; 

F  18 

Computer  training,  Jo  14,  Mr  16, 
47 

Computing  center  at  Drexel  Insti¬ 
tute,  Mr  47 

Conant  Reports,  S  47,  My  13 
Conferences  and  Workshops,  Ap 
so.  My  4S 

Consumer  Credit,  F  17 
Consumer  Reports,  A,  O  40 
Contests,  S  S2,  O  45,  Jo  38 
Convention  Caiendar,  O  46,  F  46 
Conventions,  see  Professional  Re¬ 
port,  Groups 

Cooper,  Janet,  A  Party  for  Miss 
Mac,  F  39 

Copeland,  Ivy,  Career  Pianning 
Con  Be  Fun,  Ap  17 
Corrections,  N  8 

Court  reporting  now  offered  at 
DePaul  University,  Ap  47 
C.P.A.  requirements,  Jn  34 
Curricula,  D  24,  My  25 

Dota  processing,  S  33,  Ja  14,  Mr 
47,  Ap  52,  My  30 
Deficiencies,  S  S2 
Desk  of  Her  Own,  A,  D  SS 
Developing  the  "Competency  of 
Parties"  Concept,  N  32 
Device  for  Business  Arithmetic,  A, 
Ja  22 

Devices  Designed  for  Distributive 
Education:  The  How's  of  Sales¬ 
manship,  0  19,  Mr  23 
Devices  for  successful  teaching,  D 
30 


Dictaphone's  new  educational 
director,  Jn  34 

Dictation  material,  S  43,  44;  0 
36,  39;  N  39,  41;  D  34,  3S;  Ja 
31,  32;  F  38,  39;  Mr  32,  38;  Ap 
40,  43;  My  34,  39;  Jn  28,  32 
Discipline,  F  18 
Displays,  S  17,  D  30,  Jn  20 
Distributive  Education,  see  page 
39 

Dodge,  Robert  E.,  Retailing  Stu¬ 
dents  Carry  Out  a  Promotion, 
Jn  10 

Oreyfack,  Raymond,  The  Slave 
Driver,  S  4S;  Thoughtful  Ada, 
Mr  38;  Trusting  Soul,  N  41 
Duties  and  qualifications  of  office 
workers,  Ap  11 

Economics,  F  17,  Ap  18;  see  also 
Teaching  Aids,  page  39 
EDP  and  the  Educator:  Sources, 
My  30 

‘  ELECTRIC  TYPING:  Changing  from 
manuals  to  electrics  and  vice 
versa,  S  37;  Elect:  ic  Typewriting 
Lab,  My  38;  Production  typing, 
Mr  36;  Seven  essentials  in 
teaching  electric  typing,  N  36; 
Speed  building,  Ja  30;  Teaching 
techniques,  N  38 
Electronic  Computers  at  Kansas 
University,  Ja  14 
English,  see  Business  English 
Equipment  and  supplies,  see  page 
39 

feather,  James  R.,  How  to  Teach 
Speech  in  Business  English,  Ja 
20 

Filing,  Mr  IS;  see  also  Equipment, 
page  39 

Films,  see  Teaching  Aids,  page  39 
flash  Readings,  S  46,  O  41,  N  42, 
D  39,  Ja  34,  F  40,  Mr  39,  My 
40,  Jn  33 

Foster,  Charles  W.,  The  Business 
Teacher  as  a  School  Business 
Manager,  S  20 

freeman,  M.  Herbert,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  as  a  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  S  20;  How  to 
Teach  Journalizing,  N  31;  How 
to  Teach  the  First  End-of-Fiscal- 
Period  Work,  F  31 

General  Business,  O  34;  D  23,  30; 
Ap  34,  Jn  25 

Geography,  Jn  2S;  see  also  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids,  page  39 
Gibson,  E.  Dana,  Office  Automa¬ 
tion  Means  a  Revoiution  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Mr  24 
Gifted  Child  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  The,  O  24 

Goldsmith,  Samuel,  A  Simplified 
Typewriting  Grading  Plan,  Ap  13 
Graded  readings,  S  46,  O  41,  N 
42,  D  39,  Ja  34,  F  40,  Mr  39, 
My  40,  Jn  33 
Grading,  N  7,  Mr  3,  Ap  13 
Grading  Tip  for  a  Harried  Teach¬ 
er,  A,  N  7 


Grants  to  schools,  D  36,  Ja  10,  Ap 
4S,  My  41 

Green,  Helen  H.,  In  Cose  You 
Get  Around  to  Curriculum,  Jn 
13;  Just  Between  Us,  S  39; 
O  3S;  N  37;  D  31;  Ja  27;  F, 
Mr  35;  Ap,  My  37,  Jn  31 

Gregg,  the  System  of  Champions, 
Ap  27,  28 

Gregg,  John  Robert,  Award,  F  42, 
Ap  48 

Gregg,  Mr,,  and  the  Bay  tram 
Boston,  Ap  43 

Grooming,  see  Teoching  Aids,  page 
39 

Guidance,  S  20,  O  8,  Mr  13,  Ap 
11,  17,  32;  see  also  Teaching 
Aids,  page  39 


Haga,  Enoch  J.,  EDP  and  the  Edu¬ 
cator:  Sources,  My  30;  Teach 
Bookkeeping  Statements  by  An¬ 
alogy,  Mr  11 

Hale,  Ethel,  Let  Your  Typing 
Students  Compete,  Jn  23;  Make 
General  Business  Different,  Ap 
34;  We  Make  Them  SIT  UP  In 
General  Business,  D  23 

Handwriting,  N  43 

Hanna,  J  Marshall,  How  to  Teach 
the  First  Units  in  Bookkeepping, 
O  15;  How  to  Teach  the  Trial 
Balance,  Ja  23 

Hansen,  Kenneth  J.,  So  You  Have 
to  Write  a  Research  Paper  .  .  . 
Ap  20 

Hart,  Ethel,  Career  Planning  Can 
Be  Fun,  Ap  17 

Hart,  W.  Kimball,  Jr.,  Let  Law 
Students  Argue  "Close"  Cases, 
My  32 

Hecht,  Joseph  C.,  How  to  Open  a 
School  Store,  S  26 

Hicks,  Charles  B.,  New-Motter 
Dictation  with  Previews,  S  43,  O 
36,  N  39,  D  34,  Ja  31,  F  38, 
Mr  32,  Ap  40,  My  34,  Jn  28 

Hints  for  Saving  Time  and  Money, 
My  10 

"How  Do  You  Teach  Adults?" 
My  31 

How  noma's  Spelling  Project 
Works,  S  35 

How  to  Teach  Speech  in  Business 
English,  Ja  20 


Ice-Breaker,  The,  My  39 
In  Case  You  Get  Around  to  Cur¬ 
riculum,  Jn  13 

Internotlonol  Economics  Course, 
Ap  18 

It's  Time  to  Act  on  National  Unity 
in  Business  Education,  D  11 


Job  classifications,  Ap  29,  31 
Job  of  the  school,  Ap  45,  My  13 
Jones,  I.  Virginia,  Typing  Stand¬ 
ards:  Business  vs.  School,  Ap  29 
JUST  BETWEEN  US:  Absence 
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JiNt  ••twaaii  Ut  (eoHtliiyd) 
•scMMt,  Mr  3S;  Air  Fore* 
Flwiif  C«iit«r  op«r«»lo«t,  N 
17;  Allv*  vr  4«a47  S  99;  D*- 
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Desk  troy,  0  48 
Desks,  S  S4,  O  48,  N  SO 
Dictation-transcription  machines, 
O  48,  D  40,  Jn  S 
Duplicating  master.  My  48 
Duplicators,  D  40,  F  48,  Mr  48, 
Ap  S2,  My  48 
Erasers,  S  33,  N  50,  Jn  5 
Files.  S  38,  O  48.  N  SO,  F  48,  Mr 
48,  Ap  S2 

Film  care  booklet,  Jn  5 
Filmstrip  viewer,  Ap  S2 


Grading  stomps,  D  40 
Interchangeable  typewriter  keys, 
Ap  S2 

Lamination  sheets,  Ap  52 
Mochine  Dictation  Pockoge,  O  48 
Mimeograph,  N  50 
Paper  cutter,  F  48,  Ap  52,  My  48 
Pegboord,  Mr  48 
Pegboord  clip,  Jn  5 
Pens  and  pencils,  N  50 
Photocopy  machines,  F  48,  Jn  5 
Picture  and  sound  generotor,  Ja 
40 

Plenocopy,  F  48 
Posture  chairs,  S  54 
Projection  lamps,  Jo  40 
Projection  screens,  Ja  40 
Projectors,  O  48,  N  50,  D  40,  Ja 
40,  F  48,  My  48 
Radio  for  classroom,  Jn  5 
Reusable  photocopy  negatives,  F 
48 

Ribbons,  S  33,  O  48 
Rubber  bands,  N  SO 
Rubber  cement  paster,  Mr  48 
School  records,  Ap  52 
Slide  projector,  D  40 
Slide  sorter,  S  54 
SoundScriber  portable,  D  40 
Splicing  magnetic  tape,  D  40 
Stencil  duplicating  products,  Mr 
48,  My  48 
Stopciock,  Ja  40 
Tock-N-Taker,  5  54 
Tope  applier,  Ap  52 
Tope  clips,  O  48 

Tope  recorders,  S  54,  O  48,  N  50 
Tnpe  threader,  D  40 
Timer,  Ja  40 
Tray  vac,  F  48 

TV  receiver  for  classrooms,  D  40 
Type  cleaner,  Mr  48 
Typewrifers,  5  54,  Mr  48 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Bulletin  Boards  for  Office  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Typing,  Jn  20 
Co-operative  vs.  Simulated  Work 
Programs,  S  23,  O  31 
Dictation  by  Phone,  F  14 
Duplicator  technique,  Jo  26,  My 
22 

Electronic  Data  Processing  (EDP), 
My  30 

Grading  office-practice  work,  Mr 
3 

Job  Instruction  Sheets  Teach  Ma¬ 
chine  Fundamentals,  My  21 
Letter  styles,  S  6,  18;  D  8.  Mr  10 
Mimeogrophing,  Ja  26,  My  21 
Mixing  secretarial  and  clerical 
practice,  Jn  9 

NOMA  Day  at  the  Oftke,  S  28 
Office-Practice  Equipment:  Build 
It  Up  by  "CoriMrs,"  N  24 
Plan  Your  Business-Machines  Room 
Logically,  Ap  24 
Praetke  not  Panacea,  S  23 
Rotation  plan,  N  26,  Mr  3 
Simulated  work  experience,  S  24, 
O  31,  D  20 

SP  Plus  CP  Equals  What?  Jn  9 
Telephone  techniques,  D  31 
Ways  and  Means  of  Challenging 
Superior  Students  to  Exploit 
their  Ability,  O  24 
We  Bridge  the  Gap  Between 
School  and  Work,  D  20 
We  Make  Them  SIT  UP  In  Gen¬ 
eral  Business,  D  23 
Work  Experknee:  the  Pros  and 
the  Cons,  S  22,  O  30 
See  also  Teaching  Aids,  column  4 

SHORTHAND 

Awards,  S  18,  My  33 
Bulletin  boords,  S  17,  My  33 
Calendar  of  Shorthand  Bulletin 
Boards,  A,  S  17 

Combining  Shorthand  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Typing,  S  34 
Correct  outlines,  Ja  13 
Devices  to  add  interest,  S  17 
Dictating  ot  different  speeds 
simultaneously  in  the  same 
room,  Jn  16 


Dictation  material,  see  New-Mat- 
ter  Dictation  with  Previews 
Dktation  Transcript  for  shorthand 
In  Today's  Secretary,  S  39,  O 
39,  N  41,  D  3S,  Jo  32,  F  39,  Mr 
38.  Ap  43,  My  39.  Jn  32 
Exhibits,  S  17 

Graded  readings.  Chapters  1-3,  S 
46,  F  40;  1-4,  O  41,  Mr  39;  1-6, 

N  42;  1-8,  D  39,  My  40;  1-10, 
Jo  34,  Jn  33 

How  Short  Con  a  Shorthond 
Course  Be?  O  28 
I  Tried  My  Hand  ot  Court  Report¬ 
ing,  Mr  18 

In  Defense  of  Enforcing  Correct 
Shorthand  Outlines,  Jo  13 
Let's  Sell  Shorthand  to  the  Lay¬ 
man,  O  18 

New-Motter  Dktation  with  Pre¬ 
views:  Automation,  Mr  32;  Cof¬ 
fee  Break,  S  43;  Filing  Systems, 
Ja  31;  How  to  Quit  Work  at 
Five,  N  39;  Junior  Executives, 
My  34;  Lipstkk,  Jn  28;  Lunch 
Hour,  O  36;  Offke  Collections, 
D  34;  Petty  Cash,  F  38;  Take- 
Home  Pay,  Ap  40 
Prevkwing,  My  47 
Reporters'  jobs  in  Civil  Servke, 
Mr  41 

Shorthand  Corner,  S  41,  O  37,  N 

35,  D  29,  Jo  25,  F  33,  Mr  31, 
Ap  35,  My  33,  Jn  27 

Shorthand  Does  Not  Equal  Sten¬ 
ography,  F  13 

Shorthand  for  the  Millions,  Ap  25 
Shorthand  Tapes  Handle  Individ¬ 
ual  Differences,  Jn  16 
Shorthond-tronscription  devkes,  D 
30 

Teaching  Shorthand  by  Television, 
My  15 

Teaching  techniques,  D  30 
Telecord  dktation,  F  14 
Television  Shorthand  Classes 
(Denver  and  Detroit),  My  15 
Transcription,  S  18,  19;  D  30,  My 
8 

What's  the  Best  Age  Level  for 
Learning  Shorthand?  D  16 
Writing  position,  S  17,  18 
See  also  Teaching  Aids,  column  4 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Accounting  material,  Mr  34,  Ap  36 
Activities,  D  30,  Mr  34 
Advertising,  Jn  30 
Amerko's  forests.  My  36 
American  Government,  O  34,  N 

36,  Ap  36,  Jn  30 
Audio-visual  aids,  O  34,  Ap  36 
Award  pins,  F  34 

Basic  business,  D  30 
Beauty  guide,  Ap  36 
Bibliographies  (Advertising  and 
Marketing)  Jn  30,  (Distributive 
Education)  D  30,  (forests  and 
forest  industries)  My  36,  (oc¬ 
cupations)  F  34 

Bookkeeping  materials,  D  30,  F 
34,  Mr  34 

Budget  material,  S  38,  O  34,  N  36 
Bulletin  boards  and  materials,  D 
30,  Mr  34,  My  36 
Business  arithmetic,  Jn  30 
Business  correspondence.  My  36 
Business  English  aids,  O  34,  D  30, 
F  34,  My  36 

Business  law  materials,  O  34,  D  30 
Business  Schools  in  the  United 
States  (directory),  Ap  36 
Business  Terms,  Ap  36 
Calculator  kits,  Mr  34 
Car  facts.  My  36 
Card  Caddy,  Ja  26 
Career  charts,  Jn  30 
Career  Information  on  Account¬ 
ing,  Mr  34,  Ap  36,  Jn  30;  Col¬ 
lege  entrance,  O  34,  Ja  26; 
FBI,  Ap  36;  Occupations,  F  34, 
Ap  36;  Opportunities,  Ap  36, 
My  36;  Planning  a  career,  5 
38;  Secretaryship,  Ap  36; 
Teaching  careers,  Mr  34 
Company  reports,  Mr  34 
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TMcktna  AMt  fcomtlitiimd) 

;;inM  mn4  fmttt,  Mr 

M,  A#  9* 

CMHWnar 

AMtomebil**,  My  M; 

S  91,  O  94;  ImiiMM  orfonlsa- 
tlmn,  0  94,  N  94,  D  90,  Mr  94, 
Ap  94;  C«iiMrv«tloii,  Mr  94,  Ay 
94;  Contnmyr  skit,  9  94;  Con- 
•Hiiiar  yrebiMit,  9  94;  9arMf 
InOiHtrlM,  Ay  94,  My  94;  ln> 
vMtmyiit,  O  94,  N  94,  D  90,  9 
94,  My  94;  Money  monoyomont, 
S  90,  N  94,  My  94;  Natnral 
roMMreot,  Ay  94;  9lny,  9  94; 
Toatilo*,  D  90 

ConoMMor  oOncotlen  tkit,  9  94 
Cononmor  yroblomt,  N  94 
Cnotoniar  rolotlent,  Jo  24 

DC  bibiloyraytiy,  D  90 
Ohylny  motorlnlt,  D  90,  Mr  94 
DroM  rifht.  Ay  94 
DrWor  trolnlny,  Jn  90 
IconoMlci,  O  94,  N  94,  D  90,  9 
94,  Ay  94,  My  94,  Jn  90 
lOncotlenol  mntoridlt,  (diroctery) 
Jo  24,  Jn  90 
Imolny,  Jn  24 
Itlqnotto,  O  94,  D  90 

9onilly  oconemkt,  O  94 
901  atery.  Ay  94 
9lllny  oouiyniont,  S  90 
9llnit  ond  fllmttriyc,  (cotologuo) 
O  94,  N  94,  D  90,  Mr  94,  Ay 
94,  My  94,  Jn  90 
9lnonco,  O  94,  N  94,  D  90 
ConomI  Ootinoat  workbook,  D  90 
Cooyroyby  motoriola,  S  90,  Mr  94, 
Ay  94,  My  94,  Jn  90 
Cloboa,  Mr  94 
firodiny  chart,  S  90 
Grooniiny,  Ay  94 


GtiMonco  motortala,  S  90,  O  94, 
9  94,  Mr  94,  Ay  94,  My  94, 
Jn  90 

Hoolth  and  rocrootion,  N  94 
Human  rolatlona,  Jn  90 
Induatriol  osyonaion.  My  94 
Invoatmont,  O  94,  N  94,  D  90,  9 
94,  My  94 

Joyonoao  Ouainosa-Inyllth  moyo- 
aino,  9  94 

Lonyuoyo  akilla,  O  94 
Machine  tronacrlytion,  N  94 
Monoyomont,  O  94,  D  90,  Ay  94 
Monnora,  D  90 
Mothomatica,  D  90,  Jn  90 
Mimooyroyh  booklota,  Jo  24 
Mineral  aamyloa,  S  90 
Money  monayoment,  S  90,  O  94, 
N  94 

"Monoya  ot  Hio  World,"  D  90 
Natural  reaourcoa.  Ay  94 
Offico-manayemont-claas  aida,  D 
90 

Payor,  Tyyot  ot,  Jo  24 
Poraonal  rolatlona,  Jn  90 
Poraonnol  yuMobook,  D  90 
Picturea,  My  94 

Private  buainoaa  achoola  atandarda 
of  yroctico.  Ay  94 
Public  rolatlona,  0  94 
Railroada,  My  94 
Roadiny  aorvico,  O  94 
Record  kooyiny,  O  94 
Recreation,  N  94 
Retailiny,  D  90,  Jn  90 
Soloamanahip  yuldo,  Jo  24,  My  36 
Satollito  Man,  Tho,  F  94 
Savinya  and  Inveatmonta,  O  34 
Scholarahiya,  Ja  24 
School  yoyora,  N  34 
Scionco,  Jn  30 
Social  Security,  F  34,  My  34 


Social  atudioa,  D  30 
Soda-fountain  oyeration,  Ja  24 
Song  book,  S  30 

Source  moteriala,  Ja  24,  F  34,  My 
36 

Space  Hoticona,  My  36 
Speech,  D  30 
Spelliny,  O  34 
Stocka,  N  36,  D  30,  My  36 
Study  Board  (book  and  payer 
holder),  Jn  30 
Succeaa  atorlea,  O  34 
"Top-Topnlk,"  F  34 
Tok  file,  N  36 
Toxea,  My  36 
Teochiny  devicoa,  D  30 
Textile  awatchea,  D  30 
Typewritiny  devicoa,  D  30,  F  34 
"Typiny  De'a  and  Duda,"  F  34 
Typing  poatera,  F  34 
Viauol  aida,  O  34,  N  34,  D  30,  F 
34,  Mr  34,  Ap  34,  My  34 
Vocabulary  power,  O  34 

TYPEWRITING  AND  TYPE¬ 
WRITERS 

Advanced  typiny,  S  34 
'  Bulletin  Boarda  for  Typiny  and 
Office  Practice,  Jn  20 
Davicea  for  uae  in  teaching  type¬ 
writing,  D  30,  F  34 
Electric  Typiny,  S  30,  37;  N  3S; 

Jo  30;  Mr  34;  My  38 
Eroainy,  Ja  24,  My  0 
Exhibita,  S  17 

Football  tactica  in  the  typing 
cloaaroom,  Jn  23 
Further  Tipa  for  a  General  Typing 
Cloaaroom,  S  33 
Grading  beginnera.  My  19 
How  One  Claaa  Maatered  Propor¬ 
tionally  Spaced  Typing,  O  21 


Hew  the  Small  School  Can  Com¬ 
bine  Advanced  Typiny,  Short¬ 
hand,  S  94 

InfluotKO  of  typowritora  on  edu¬ 
cation  In  tho  olomontary 
achoola,  D  34 

Lot  Your  Typing  Studonta  Com¬ 
pote,  Jn  23 

Let'a  Grade  Beginning  Typiata  for 
Technique,  My  19 
Moteriala  for  the  Quality  Ap¬ 
proach,  Ja  28 

Mothoda  of  teaching  Electric  Typ¬ 
iny,  S  90 

New  modola,  (Remington  port¬ 
able)  S  54,  (IBM  electric)  Mr 

48 

Production,  Ap  14 
Proportional  apaciny,  O  21 
Quality  Approach  to  Typiny,  The, 
D  12,  28;  Activation,  Ja  14; 
Evaluating  and  Toatiny,  Mr  24; 
Studont'a  Role,  F  24 
Reedin',  Typin',  and  'Rithmatic, 
D  28,  Ja  9,  F  19,  Mr  19 
Simplified  Typewritiny  Grading 
Plan,  A,  Ap  13 
Tabulation,  O  22 
Teaching  techniquea,  S  14,  30 
Telovleion  claaaoa,  N  27 
Tranacription,  S  19 
Typing  clinic,  Ja  38 
Typiny  Obiectivoa,  Ja  19 
Typiny  Standarda:  Buaineaa  va. 
School,  Ay  29 

Typiny  Teacher  aa  a  Technician, 
The,  S  14 

Typing  technique,  F  34,  My  19 
Why  Uae  Eloctricaf  Metivea  and 
Mothoda,  S  30 

World  Inatitute  of  Typewritiny, 
S  S3 

See  alto  Teaching  Aida,  page  39 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


) 


You  give  your  students  a  head  start  when 
you  train  them  on  the  Monroe  Machines 
they'll  use  in  business.  And  Monroe 
Machines  are  the  choice  of  business. 
Everywhere  you  go,  in  any  business  com¬ 
munity,  you’ll  find  Monroe  Calculators, 
Adding  Machines,  Accounting  Machines 
and  Data  Processing  Machines  at  work. 
That’s  because  smart  managements  know 
that  Monroe  simplicity,  speed,  depend¬ 
ability,  pay  off  in  profits. 


Teachers  find  that  Monroe  Machines  make 
courses  more  productive.  Students  take 
a  livelier  interest . . .  because  they  know 
they  are  learning  on  the  machines  that 
can  earn  them  a  living. 

What’s  more,  comprehensive  courses  are 
available  for  both  students  and  teachers 
with  every  Monroe  Machine. 

Ask  your  Man  from  Monroe  for  details 
about  Monroe  Machines  and  business 
practice  courses,  today. 


MpNROE 

«»ULATIIia 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Solet  and  service  in  principal  cities  everywhere.  General  offices.  Orange,  N.  J. 


*An  Undarwood  Tradtmark 


A  touch  so  light,  so  responsive . .  .“it’s  almost  electric”. . .  up  to  58%  less  effort  than 
any  other  standard.  Only  Underwood,  for  64  years  the  world’s  best  known  name 
in  typewriters,  could  create  the  new  Touch-Master  II.*  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


^  i  \ 


